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youth 


in the church 


LLA Accepts Ohio's Bid. for 1953 Convention 


The 1953 convention of The Luther League of America will be held 
on the campus of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, August 10-15, the 
administrative committee voted at its March meeting held in Philadel- 
phia headquarters. Registration fee, to include cost of room and board, 


was tentatively set at $35. 

Necessity of finding a new site for 
the 1953 sessions was caused by the 
withdrawal of Michigan’s bid for the 
convention in October. Responsibility 
for considering other locations auto- 
matically fell to LLA’s administrative 
committee. 

“Miami University will be in posi- 
tion to make available sufficient hous- 
ing for any size convention which may 
materialize for the Luther League of 
America in 1953,” Executive Secre- 
tary Leslie Conrad, Jr., said. “The 
University will provide for business 
sessions or special evening programs 
in either Bennett Auditorium—with a 
seating capacity of 1,250—or Win- 
throw Court—the fieldhouse with a 
seating capacity of more than 3,000.” 


Food and bed 


Several dormitories have been made 
available to LLA for the convention 
week. They are within short walking 
distance of classroom buildings and 
auditoriums. 
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“Dormitories are equipped with 
beds in each room—one of them a 
double decker,” Secretary Conrad ex- 
plained. “The University will provide. 
all necessary bedding, towels, and 
soap. Daily maid service will be pro- 
vided in all dormitories.” 

Each dormitory has a recreational- 
lounging room of large size. Ping pong 
table, shuffle board, and the usual 
dormitory recreational equipment are 
in these. 

Dining rooms with a capacity of 
between 200 and 250 are located in 
each dormitory. Delegates will be 
given meal tickets admitting them to 
the dining hall of the dormitory to 
which they have been assigned. The 
University, however, has no objection 
to the swapping of meal tickets under 
a plan similar to that followed in 
Iowa City. 

“I presented a copy of the daily 
menus I felt to be desirable for the 
convention to the director of Dining 
Room Services,” Secretary Conrad re- 
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ported. “Her first comment was, ‘Our 
students are already receiving more 
per meal than this menu calls for. 
And I can vouch for the fact that the 
meal I sat down to—the same meal 
the students were eating—was one that 
very delightfully satisfied my appe- 
tite.” 


Recreation 

Even more complete recreational 
facilities will be available than were 
offered at the 1951 convention. 

At Miami U. are a nine-hole golf 
course, a swimming pool on which 
construction will be completed in June 
of this year, sufficient gymnasium 
space for indoor sports, approximately 
30 tennis courts, and several soft ball 
diamonds. 

“The University will provide the 
necessary equipment,” Secretary Con- 
rad said, “for any of these sports with 
the exception of tennis and golf.” 


World youth to gather 

Hannover, Germany, will be the 
focal point of world Lutheranism 
from July 25 to August 3. The Assem- 
bly of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion will be in session. Dignified 
bishops and church presidents, youth 
and student leaders, active laymen, 
theological professors, and pastors will 
come from all over the world to deter- 
mine how the Lutheran church can 
serve God better. 

There will be important questions 
in theology, foreign missions, refugee 
movement, and international affairs 
for which Lutherans must find com- 
mon answers. 

Since face to face conversation is 
a way to better understanding, the 
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THREE MONTHS of gruelling rehearsal 
by all 25 members of Immanuel 
League, German Conference, Phila- 
delphia, preceded the production of 
a mystery comedy entitled “A Girl 
Named Pat.” Above Carl and Fred 
Dilger run through their lines while 
the director listens. The proceeds of 
$210 were used for church projects, 
such as Lutheran World Action. 


first Lutheran Youth Convention will 
be held at the same time and in the 
same city as the Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. Between 
eight and nine hundred young people 
from around the globe are expected 
to attend . 


From behind lroneCurtain 


Daily program at the Youth Con- 
vention will begin with Matins held 
jointly with delegates to the Assem- 
bly. Vespers will also be held to- 
gether. Major address each day will 
be given at 11 a. m. on the subject 
“What It Means to Be a Christian.” 
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iChurch leaders and young people 
from Germany, Asia, Scandinavia, and 
‘behind the Iron Curtain will tell of 
their experiences and explain the 
problems and opportunities that are 
theirs. 

Most important part of the conven- 
tion will be the work of small groups. 
Delegates will be divided into groups 
of about 80 each. These will meet in 
the mormings for Bible study and in 
the afternoons for discussion of spe- 
cial topics. These will include: The- 
ology, world missions, stewardships 
and evangelism, welfare, ecumenical 
relations, and inetrnational affairs. The 
work of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in these areas will be discussed 
and special guests from the Assembly 
will be invited to share their experi- 
ences with the groups. 

Evening programs will be varied. 
Twice the young people will partici- 
pate in the program of the Assembly: 
Presentations of world missions and 
‘of stewardship and evangelism. One 
night the youth will sponsor a rally 
for between 15 and 20 thousand 


SMALL ALTARS for use 
at family devotions are 
being made by lea- 
guers of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa. 
Thus far over 50 fam- 
ilies have requested an 
altar from the young 
people. Boys do the 
construction. Girls do 
the finishing. The league 
makes no charge for 
the altars. 
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young people. Informal mixing, folk 
customs, and a pageant are scheduled. 


Over 250 young people from North 
America will attend the convention. 
Before coming to Hannover each will 
spend at least five days in a Euro- 
pean home and spend time at one of 
the special camps. 


Buy Christian books 


To encourage leaguers to read 
Christian books, St. Mark’s league, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has started a rental 
library. The money collected on over- 
due volumes will be used to purchase 
new books. St. Mark’s league 
also writes joint letters to members 
away at college. Each correspondent 
pens a short paragraph or two... . 

Trinity, St. Petersburg, and Trinity, 
Jacksonville, have had attendance 
contests. Two teams, one consisting 


of seniors and the other of intermedi- 
ates, compete for points. The seniors 
lost in St. Petersburg and gave a prog- 
ressive dinner for the intermediates. 
Losers in Jacksonville were to treat 
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with a party. . 

Newest leawac= in Florida was or- 
ganized on Youth Sunday, Sept. 23, 
nav Mewes: 5 oie 


Success story 
How much a group with imagina- 
tion and energy can do for its church 
is shown by the record of St. John’s 
League, Abbottstown, Pa. This so- 
ciety recently took a look at its 12- 
year history and found that accom- 
plishments included: 
@ Buying an indoor bulletin board 
® Purchasing a blackboard 
@ Paying half the price of the par- 
ish movie projector 
® Buying a projector stand 
® Giving a yearly membership for 
St. John’s in the York County 
Film Library 
® Planting grass seed, bought by 
the league, on the church lot 
® Buying an outdoor bulletin 
board 
® Giving money for LWA, CHEY, 
mission projects, and local 
church building projects 
® Contributing medicine and food 
for a needy family 
© Presenting Christmas gifts to a 
girl of the Adams County 
Child Welfare 
Since shortly after its organization 
the league has been supplying St. 
John’s congregation with the devo- 
tional booklet “Light for Today.” 
Every year on Christmas Eve the 
group has gone carol singing to the 
sick and shut-in. For a number of 
years it has presented the annual 
Christmas cantata and had charge of 
the early Easter service. For the last 
two years it has directed the New 
Year watch night service. 
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In 1943 members decided to con- « 
tinue their meetings through the sum- 
mer months. They found summer 
sessions so interesting that they have 
not skipped any summer since. All 
meetings are held out-of-doors at the 
home of leaguers, ‘and in meadows, 
parks, woods. Often members hike 
to the meeting place. An outstanding 
series of programs was the “Trip 
Around the World” with homes of 
leaguers representing different coun- 
tries. Programs, recreation, and food 
pertained to the countries “visited.” 


Christians leagued together 

If you hear a Luther leaguer from 
the American Lutheran Church hum- 
ming LLA’s rally hymn “O Christians, 
Leagued Together” chances are that 
he’s from Gary, Ind. Recently ULC 
youth taught it to leaguers of the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
Augustana Synod at an all-Lutheran 
youth rally in Gary. 

Thirteen leagues, four of which 
were ULC, were represented at the 
conclave. Chairman of the committee 
on arrangements was the Rey, Paul J. 
Renz, member of LLA’s education 
committee. 


Winter activity 

Two new leagues have organized 
in Minnesota. They are a society at 
First English, Cannon Falls, and a 
senior group at St. Andrew's, Minne- 
apolis. 

A “winter camp” was held at Camp 
Idhuppie by the state league, Feb- 
ruary 16-17. Theme was “Christians 
Leagued Together.” . . . A life service 
rally was sponsored at Salem Church, 
March 23. . . . Scheduled for April 
was a retreat at Lake Camp. 
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AN OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARD is just one of the many gifts that St. John’s 
leaguers, Abbottstown, Pa., have presented to their church. (See “Success 
story,” page 4.) Another group that has made a major contribution to its 
congregation is Mt. Calvary League, DeSoto, Ill. A new altar, dossal hanging, 
and altar covers (below) were all dedicated recently. Taking part in the service 
were Kenneth Hill (left), local president; Henry Hartman, district president; the 
Rev. Frank Kirchner, local pastor; the Rev. William Hover, speaker; Helen 
Habermann, Illinois vice-president; and Wendell Mathews, Illinois president. 
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Deputations available 

Midland College students have or- 
ganized deputation teams that will 
visit local leagues in the surrounding 
area upon request, Deputation Secre- 
tary Phyllis Jurgens reports. The pro- 
gram “runs along the idea of a devo- 
tional with well prepared talks dwell- 
ing on some phase of Christian life. 
We bring musical talent, both vocal 
and instrumental, and can prepare a 
recreation program if it is desired.” ... 

Nebraska LL’s paper now has a 
name—League Lites. Bob Kocker, 
Central Seminary student, suggested 
the prize-winning name. 


Convention calendar 


JUNE 
11-13—Virginia,. Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton 
14-15—Florida, Camp Emmanuel, 
Lakeland. 
18-30—Kentucky-Tennessee, Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Nashville. 


Luther Life Writers 


Frequently urgent letters that sally 
forth from the editor's desk begin, 
“Deadline for the next issue is only 
a few days away and I need an illus- 
tration .. .” Then follows a descrip- 
tion of artwork wanted to accompany 
a LuTuHer Lire article. 

Two young men who have become 
accustomed to receiving these “dead- 
line” letters are Ronald Long, whose 
work is on page 7, and Jack Harris, 
who drew the illustration on page 27. 
Ronald is a commercial artist in 
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Toledo, Ohio. Jack is “press chief” of 
the public relations department at 
Carthage College, Ill... . 


The debate for use on Life Service 
Day was prepared by the youthful 
Rey. Raymond Tiemeyer, Tipton, 
Iowa. He is a member of LLA’s life 
service committee. . . . The alternate 
life service material, page 20, was 
written by Dr. David Bremer, staff 
secretary with the ULC Education 
Boardeaeaeae 


Mrs. Carl W. Fagerlin hails from 
Mound, Minn., where she is super- 
intendent in the junior department of 
St. John’s SS. For several years she 
has been dean of girls at her con- 
ference’s camp. .. . Mrs. Karl Weick 
of Findlay, Ohio, was still “floating in 
penicillin” when she wrote “Is- Your 
Light On?” Despite her illness she 
met her deadline with a different and 
interesting worship service. . . . 


The Rev. Alton M. Motter is exec- 
utive director of the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club. Previously he was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the St. Paul Coun- 
cil of Churches. . . . The Rev. Granger 
Westberg is chaplain of Augustana 
Hospital, Chicago. . . . The Rev. Rob- 
ert Paul Roth is pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Red Wing, Minn. Formerly 
he taught in India... . 


The Rev. Emest C. French is chair- 
man of a special committee of the 
New York Synod to study mixed mar- 
riages. On several occasions he has 
conducted courses on marriage and 
family life in the congregations he 
has served as pastor. ... The Rev. 
Carl W. Folkemer is pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Linthicum, Md. He is 
on the teaching staff at the Baltimore 
Deaconess School. . . . 
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Do People Talk About You? 


By ELSIE FAGERLIN 


overdue library book, it might 

not have happened. His allow- 
ance was dwindling all too rapidly, so 
he decided to rush back to his locker 
and get the troublesome book. 

Just as he was rummaging on the 
floor of his locker, he heard voices 
floating from the far end of the locker 
room, “I tell you, our team will never 
get anywhere with him.” 


J° JIM hadn’t remembered his 
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Jim pricked up his ears. Was that 
his name? Were they talking about 
him? Still crouching in a cramped 
position, Jim felt a wave of nausea 
roll over him, and he gasped for air 
as if he were drowning. 

“Well, he tries. You gotta say that 
for him.” 

“That’s all you can say for him. I 
say we should tell him off tomorrow.” 

“Aw, give the kid a chance. He’s 
UStep ee 

The voices were cut off by the slam- 
ming of the door and Jim was alone. 
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He tried to swallow, but his mouth 
was bone dry. He clenched his hands 
and discovered they were icy cold. 
With great effort he pulled himself to 
a standing position and forgetting all 
about the book, he automatically shut 
the locker and stumbled toward the 
exit. 

As he pulled open the door, the 
dazzling sunlight caused him to blink 
but failed to thaw the icy feeling in- 
side his chest. Hands thrust deeply 
into his pockets, he shuffled along the 
sidewalk punishing himself with one 
question after another. Were they 
talking about me? What’s wrong with 
my game? Should I ask the fellows? 
Should I talk to the coachP Should 
I quit? 

His head began to feel like the 
beat-up punching bag in the gym 
from all the painful questions. He was 
so deep in thought he failed to see 
Bob Short hurrying from the other 
direction until the two collided. 

“Wow, sorry kid!” exclaimed Bob. 
“T forgot my ‘math’ book. If I don’t 
take care of that ‘Incomplete’, I'll be 
off the team. Say, nice game you 
played against North. Fellows think 
you're great.” 

“Huh?” Jim couldn’t believe his 
ears. “Then...” he cut himself short. 
No use telling Bob, one of the team’s 
star players, what had just happened. 
“Is that right? Boy, that’s good.” 

“Yup. Too bad Tim Walton can’t 
catch on better. Some of the fellows 
want to give him the royal bounce.” 

“Whew!” Jim’s sigh of relief turned 
into a whistle of concern. “No kid- 
ding. Say, do you suppose we could 
coach him a little?” 

Bob grinned and grabbed Jim’s 
arm. “Great idea! That’s real’ team 
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spirit. How about hiking back to the 
locker room with me and we'll cook 
up some plans.” 

“Sure thing, Bob,” Jim replied and 
added as an afterthought, “Guess I 
might as well pick up my library book. 
I have a hunch it’s overdue.” 


Do PEOPLE TALK ABOUT you? Or 
do you just think they do? Perhaps 
you need a jolt like Jim’s to remind 
yourself that people don’t talk about 
you half as much as you think they 
do. 

When you try to enter a room 
without being noticed and the conver- 
sation suddenly ceases, how do you 
react? Does your face get red? Do 
your hands and feet seem to get out 
of control? Does your tongue stick 
to the roof of your mouth? 

Picture yourself a few minutes 
later, when the ordeal is over. You 
are seated on a chair across the room, 
and the conversation flows once more 
like a bubbling brook. Your blood 
pressure is sliding back into its right- 
ful count, and your heart isn’t beat- 
ing such a busy tattoo against your 
wishbone. 

Just then the captain of the foot- 
ball team appears in the doorway. 
From your balcony seat you watch his 
stage entrance. He has no intention of 
sneaking in without being noticed. 
He plants his legs apart, waves his 
arms toward the ceiling and in true 
cheer-leader fashion shouts, “Hi, 
team!” : 

Immediately the room is sparked 
into motion by the entrance of the 
popular captain. Both fellows and 
girls buzz around him to hear what he 
has to say, to kid with him and be- 
come one of his busy crowd of ad- 
mirers. 
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What makes the difference? Do you 
have to be a football captain to “make 
an entrance?” Or can you build up 
your own self-confidence? Can you 
overcome your self-consciousness and 
learn to be at ease? 

Grant Swanson was worried. He 
wanted to go to winter camp with 
the Luther League, but he wasn’t 
good at winter sports. His weak ankles 
spoiled his skating, he had never tried 
skiing, and after a bad toboggan spill 
was afraid of a serious accident. 
thought about last year’s camp and 
the sports, both indoor and outdoor. 
that had filled the camp schedule. 
Suddenly he hit upon an idea. He’d 
show them he could do something. 

For weeks he practiced table ten- 
nis with everyone he could corner. He 
spent hours perfecting his game and 
preparing for the championship he 
- hoped to win at winter camp. 

The campers were always paired 
off for the big tennis tournament. 
Eliminations games were quickly 
played and the second round found 
Grant still in the running. When he 
appeared in the semi-finals, the lea- 
guers began to sit up and take notice. 
Clever serve! Neat backhand! Perfect 
timing! This fellow had really been 
working! 

After an excitingly close game, no 
one was sorry to hear the referee 
boom, “Game and championship to 
Grant Swanson!” Grant heaved a big 
sigh as he shook his opponent’s hand. 
He didn’t swell with pride, but it was 
wonderful to be one of the gang, to 
be able to do one thing well. 

How about you? Is there one field 
in which you excel? If not, how can 
you improve? It isn’t necessary to be 
a hero or a champion in a sport you 
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He- 


don’t enjoy. Perhaps you have musical 
ability. Do you use it for the enjoy- 
ment of others? Perhaps you can tell 
stories in an interesting manner. Try 
it sometime. Be sure your anecdote is 
to the point, of interest to the group, 
and worth telling. If you think it is, 
plunge in. Chances are your listen- 
ers will enjoy it and look for more. 


Have you considered being friendly 
as a special field in which you may 
excel? There’s plenty of room for 
active players in this field, A firm 
handclasp, a friendly smile, and a 
cheery greeting will improve your 
game immensely and you'll find your- 
self on the winning team—winning 
new friends for yourself and your 
church. 


No ONE COULD HAVE BEEN as good 
a friend as Jesus was to his fellow- 
men, and yet he was criticized and 
talked about many times. The Phari- 
sees and scribes murmured, “This man 
receives sinners and eats with them.” 
For a time such talking was ignored, 
but one black day the voices quit 
talking and began shouting, “Crucify 
him!” and the chorus ended in a trial 
and a cross. 


Even there, however, some voices 
spoke in behalf of the Friend of sin- 
ners. The thief who begged for par- 
don defended Jesus with the words, 
“This man has done nothing wrong.” 
Even the worldly, cynical Roman sol- 
dier exclaimed, “Certainly this man 
was innocent.” 


Do you remember the childhood 
rhyme: 


Sticks and stones may break my bones 
But names can never hurt me. 
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The self-confidence you felt oozing 
through your veins when you shouted 
those words can be built up in a 
more mature and permanent manner 
for your world today. 


First, take inventory. What talents 
and capabilities do you have? Make 
a list of things you like to do and 
grade your ability. Is there room for 
improvement? If so, take a hint from 
Grant Swanson and start a campaign 
of self-improvement. Set a goal and 
work hard toward its fulfillment. 


“Nothing succeeds like success.” Be- 
fore you know it, people will be talk- 
ing about you... and you won't mind 
a bit! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LEADER 
Dare to: be different! 


Every topic presented at league 
shouldn’t be like every other one. How 
would you like to have the same kind 
of sandwich every day for lunch? You 
can have a lot of fun and worthwhile 
study with this particular topic, IF you 
prepare carefully in advance. 

Read through the topic. Choose sev- 
eral boys to enact the locker room scene. 
Or plan a skit of your own along the 
same line. You, as leader, might then 
carry on with the questions: “Do people 
talk about you? Or do you just think 
they do?” Contrast for your audience the 
two quite different entrances described. 
Again, act it out to enliven your pres- 
entation. 

Now it’s your turn to ask: “What 
makes the difference?” Maybe there'll be 
some discussion. Let the group express 
their ideas and use the story of Grant 
Swanson to show what can be done. 
Someone who likes to read can help you 
present Grant’s story. 

Keep the topic moving. You're all set 
now to make each one think about him- 
self. “How about YOU?” Suggest the 
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different activities and talents, empha- 
sizing the art of being friendly. Every- 
one can get into this act. As leader, you 
will encourage your listeners not to mum- 
ble, “I can’t do anything!” but to ask 
themselves, “How can I improve?” 


QUESTIONS 


1. What changes were noticeable in 
Jim after he met Bob? 

(Before the meeting, he was physically 
and emotionally upset, he was unsure of 
himself, ready to quit, and even forgot 
-what he planned to do. Afterward, his 
mind was relieved, he wanted to help 
someone else, he assumed a new air of 
self-confidence and even remembered his 
errand. ) 

2. What motives does a person have 
for self-improvement? Which are good 
and which poor? 

(Just to be popular might be classi- 
fied as a poor motive. To be of service, 
of value to the group, to entertain, to get 
along better with people are motives the 
group may discuss. ) 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. Many churches are criticized for 
being cold and unfriendly. Organize your 
leaguers to greet worshippers after the 
services. If they are strangers, learn their 
names and tell the pastor about them. 

2. Have you uncovered some acting 
talent? musical ability? other talents? 
How about using them to spread sun- 
shine among shut-ins in your commu- 
nity? Contact local institutions for sug- 
gestions in planning visits. 

8. If your church has a Family Night, 
or fellowship get-together, plan and pre- 
sent a program or play by the league. 


WORSHIP: 


Hymns: 
“Lord, Speak to Me That 
Speak” 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
Scripture: I Timothy 4:12-16 


I May 
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Leaguers rededicate themselves at Indiana LL installation service 


Is Your Light On? 


A different worship service by Dorothy Weick 


Worship Center—A large globe 
of the world with a cross placed 
back of it. Elevate the cross so 
that it may be seen. On a table 
nearby may be placed a candle, 
kerosene lamp, a crude torch 
and a light bulb or fluorescent 
tube. 

Readers should be hidden from 
view of group, but care should 
be taken that they speak loudly 
and distinctly. 

Leader should stand before the 
group when speaking. 
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Soloist or singers used © in 
“Jacob’s Ladder’ should also be 
out of the group’s sight. 


PreLtupE: “Give of Your Best to the 
Master” (Music to continue through 
Call to Worship) 


CaLL To Worsuip (Leader): Do your 
best to present yourself to God as 
one approved, a workman who has 
no need to be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth. Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and 
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glorify your Father which is in 

heaven. (Music ceases.) 

First Reaper: Light is an inter- 
esting subject. Have you given it any 
thought recently? Looking back 
through the pages of history one can 
find stories about the early kinds of 
light. 

At first crude torches and bonfires 
furnished light. Next came candles 
and then oil lamps. Many of these 
were just wicks dipped in oil. Then 
came the kerosene lamps and gas 
lights and finally the electric light. 


Each was an improvement over 
what had been used before. Today, 
many improvements are still being 
made upon the electric light to add 
to our comfort. 


_ In one: way, however, these lights 
are alike. The lighted torches burned 
for awhile and then went out and 
new torches had to be lighted. The 
candles burned until the tallow was 
used and then went out. 


The oil lamp burned only as long 
as the oil lasted. The gas light burned 
only as long as the gas was turned on. 


Today, we know that even the im- 
proved light bulb and fluorescent tube 
burn for a certain period and then 
go out. 


Here, we are concerned about a 
light that has never gone out and has 
withstood every possible test. This 
magnificent light is the Light of the 
World—God’s Light. 

This Light carries an eternal guar- 
antee to give the most light possible. 
Even though it comes highly recom- 
mended, many persons refuse to wire 
their homes for this Light. In other 
parts of the world people are eagerly 
awaiting the news of this Light. 
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It would be impossible for many 4 
people to thoroughly understand the 
principle and makings of the electric 
light, for they do not possess a sci- 
entific mind. The fundamentals re- 
main a mystery. 

It has been proven, however, that 
one does not need a scientific mind 
to understand the Light of the World, 
but it does take study and work. This 
light is so different from others that 
it requires special consideration. 

The Light of the World has God 
as its power plant and Jesus Christ as 
its light bulb. There is no greater 
power plant to be found. There is 
no other eternal light bulb. 

This Light seems even stranger 
when we know that it is already 
within each person. In some cases it 
has not been tumed on, while in 
others it is burning with various de- 
grees of brightness. 

In some lives this Light is turned 
on much like the three-way bulb in 
a floor lamp. With three life experi- 
ences, God’s Light increases in bright- 
ness, remaining the same after it has 
reached the “third speed.” 

In the lives of others, God’s Light 
is turned on in much the same man- 
ner as are the main lights in an 
auditorium. These lights are turned 
on gradually by pulling a lever on a 
wheel-shaped box. The lights come on 
so gradually that at first you are 
hardly aware of them. Then as the 
light increases you wonder bow much 
brighter they can be made. 

So it is with God’s Light. In some 
lives its brightness increases very 
gradually, but continues to grow 
brighter with the passing of time. 

Now will you think of your own 
light as you are asked these questions? 
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Seconp Reaver (slowly): Do you 
iknow whether or not your light is 
‘tured on? This may seem like a 
strange question for a church group, 
‘but often the light has not been 
‘turned on even in church members. 
If you are not sure about your light, 
listen for definite symptoms a little 
later. (Pause.) 

Is your light burning at about the 
same degree of brightness as when 
you turned it on? (Pause.) 

Is your light increasing as in the 
case of the three-way bulb or the 
gradual light in the auditorium? 
(Pause.) 

Here are some symp- 
toms that were promised. 


Tuirp Reaver: If God’s 
Light is burning within 
you— 

You are a happy and 
_loving person, for surely 
you have an inexhaustible 
source of love and happi- 
ness. You smile easily in 
any kind of a situation. 

If God’s Light is burning within 
you— 

You are a thoughtful person, doing 
good for others at every turn. 

If God’s Light is burning within 
you— 

You are a busy person, giving of 
yourself in your home, church, school, 
and community. 

If God’s Light is burning within 
you— ——_ 

You are reading your Bible, for you 
realize it’s a great source of knowl- 
edge for daily living. 

If God’s Light is burning within 
you— 

You are praying—not only for your 
needs, but also for the needs of others. 


is for 
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@ He who sees the 
truth, let him proclaim 
it, without asking who 
it or 
against it. 

—Henry George 


Prayer is simply talking to God. In 
prayer he is even closer to you. 
Yes, these are just a few of the 
symptoms, but they can be used as a 
measuring stick to determine the 
brightness of the Light in you. 


Fourtu Reaper: This Light of the 
World originates in individuals and 
glows through their Christian living. 
Christians find a oneness in this Light 
just as you and I are drawn together 
here. In this oneness there is strength. 
A strength that cannot be surpassed. 


It was Jesus who commissioned the 
first missionaries when he said to the 
disciples, “Go ye, into all 
parts of the world and 
preach the gospel.” They 
were to help others let 
this Light of God shine 
through them. 


Through the many cen- 
turies, an increasing num- 
ber of people have al- 
lowed the Light to shine 
through them. Every Christian is a 
missionary wherever he is—in his 
home, in school, in church, commun- 
ity, and nation. That means each one 
of us here. 

A lazy Christian had a terrifying 
dream in which the disciples almost 
gave up their work for the Kingdom 
to go back to their homes. The lazy 
Christian awakened suddenly with the 
thought, “What if they had quit?” 

What if we put other things first, 
before God? What will happen? 
What if we fail to continue to help 
to spread news of this Light of the 
World? 

Sonc: “Jacob’s Ladder” (First Verse— 

We are climbing Jacob’s Ladder, 

etc.) 


who is 
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FirtH Reaper: This being a Chris- 
tian is a growing process. It is like 
climbing a ladder. 

Sonc: (Second Verse—Every round 
goes higher, higher, etc.) 

FirtH Reaper: If we are to let the 
Light shine through us, every step 
must be upward. Our living must be 
on an increasingly higher level. 
Sone: (Third Verse—Sinner, do you 

love your Jesus? etc.) 

FirtH Reaper: We are “put on the 
spot” every day by this question: 
Sinner, do you love your Jesus? 
Sonc: (Fourth Verse—If you love 

Him, why not serve Him? etc.) 

FirtH Reaper: If you have an- 
swered, “Yes, I love my Jesus” then 
this last question is bound to follow. 
It is the $64 question which deter- 
mines the brightness of your light. 
You do not really believe in anything, 
until you are ready to act upon it! 

Firty Reaver: (While fourth verse 
is sung softly): Jesus said, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.” 

Leaver: Now in our closing, comes 
the test for each light here. The 
words of our song, “Just As I Am,” 
can be a personal commitment to God. 
Only he knows the depth of sincerity. 

At the close of the song there will 
pe a period of silent prayer that each 
might add to the words that have 
been sung. 


Sone: “Just As I Am” (All four verses) 
SILENT PRAYER 


LeapEeR: Our dear heavenly Fa- 
ther, we pray that a new brightness 
has been added to our lights and that 
we may truly let them shine before 
men that they may see our good 
works and glorify our Father which 
is in Heaven. Amen. 


PostLupE: (To follow immediately. 
Play softly at first and then increase 
volume.) “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.” 

e2 e@ @ 


The hymns used in this service may 
be found in the Christian Youth Hymnal 
with the exception of “Jacob’s Ladder.” 
This song has been used in many of our 
camps and is familiar to many. If you 
are unable to find it, the song could be 
omitted. However, it will add much to 
the service. 

Plan your service carefully. Choose 
your readers carefully and make sure 
that they read their parts aloud several 
times so that the meaning is not lost in 
poor reading. 

The readers and soloist may be seated 
behind a screen or curtain. Before you 
begin your service, ask yourself these 
questions. (1) Is our worship center ar- 
ranged? (2) Have the song books been 
distributed? (3) Does each one partici- 
pating understand clearly what he is to 
do and when? 

Now enter into your service in a pray- 
erful manner, expecting “Something 
Fine” to happen. Then the success of 
this service has no bounds. 


® There is nothing noble in being superior to some other man. 
The true nobility is in being superior to your previous self.—R & R 


Magazne. 
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@ For My Lord 


DEBATE PROCEDURE 


Moderator: A_ three 
minute introduction. 

First speaker (Af- 
firmative): Five min- 
utes. 

Second speaker (Neg- 
ative: Five minutes. 

First speaker’s rebut- 
tal: Three minutes. 

Second speaker's re- 
buttal: Three minutes. 

Moderator: Calls for 
decision by vote of 
leaguers. 

Conclusion. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Introduction 

Would you rather (a) Sell vege- 
tables, (b) Be an organist, (c) Raise 
vegetables? Would you rather (a) 
Advise people on improving their per- 
sonalities (b) Catch rare animals for 
a museum, (c) Cash checks for peo- 
ple in a bank? 

Your answer to these and many 
other such questions would determine 
whether you would be most suited 
to outdoor occupations, mechanical 
interests, clerical, scientific, artistic, 


sales, musical, social 
service, or literary in- 
terests. 

The lure of adven- 
ture calls through so 
many fields: Meteorolo- 
gist, industrial psychol- 
ogist, draftsman, pur- 
chasing agent, portrait 
photographer, _kinder- 
garten teacher, statisti- 
cal clerk, hospital dieti- 
cian, occupational ther- 
apist, institutional chap- 
lain, director of reli- 
gious education, etc. 

We might say that each vocation 
“calls.” Sometimes we hear them all 
calling at once. Some feel the lure of 
being an occupational therapist one 
week. The next week dental surgery 
sounds good, and the following week 
etymologist (we may not know what 
that is, but it sounds like a good field 
anyway). 


Do you know what I hope heaven 
will be like? I hope that in heaven 
I can be a chemist, astronomer, phys- 
icist, electrical engineer, aereonautical 
engineer, and pastor all at once. I 
want to be several different people so 
that I can be answering many of the 
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calls and challenges of God’s creation. 
May I preach a one-sentence sermon 
here: If you have begun to feel the 
desire to go into many different occu- 
pations, you are not confused, you 
are just beginning to experience the 
wonderful challenges which God has 
set before us. 


Actually God confronts us with all 
these exciting “calls.” We are divinely 
called to serve God with our whole 
life whether it be as a car mechanic, 
housewife, detective, or dairyman. 
But I hear someone frantically com- 
plaining that they had thought God 
called only ministers, missionaries, 
deaconess, and parish workers. Let’s 
not just settle the issue by saying 
“They're wrong”! ! Let’s have a little 
debate over the question. 


The Question: Resolved That 
we can serve our Lord as well in 
any occupation as in full-time 
church work. 

e 


FIRST SPEAKER (affirmative) 


He CaLLep anp THEY ANSWERED 

..+ My parish worker is the groc- 
ery store clerk. I gave her a gift the 
other day. She is so cheerful when 
I buy my groceries that it takes much 
of the pain out of paying the bill. 
Her radiant personality leaves me 
‘happy for 30 minutes afterward.” 

... 20 per cent for income tax, 30 
per cent for the kingdom: That only 
left the insurance salesman five dol- 
lars out of every 10 to support his 
family. When asked about his fool- 
ishness, he said, “I’m in business for 
my Lord. There is a missionary in 
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India who eats today from the food — 
purchased by some of my insurance: 
earnings. We have a new altar in our 
parish school purchased with money 
made with my insurance business. 
Im in business for my Lord. 

... Ive read too much about peo- 
ple starving. Someone else can sell 
vacuum sweepers.’ And so he moved 
to Minnesota, and to the farm. Yes, 
he’s crippled; and he’s 45, but God 


was calling. 


WHAT ABOUT IT? 


.. . Could we have too many min- 
isters? If everyone decided to be a 
minister who would milk the cows? 
Who would mail the electric bills? 
Who would make the letters for vege- 
table soup? 

... What about the early Christian 
church? The first missionaries, of 
whom Paul was the greatest, had to 
make their own way. Paul made tents 
when the pocketbook ran low. 

... “I cannot speak. I cannot be 
at ease when I’m around people. But 
I am especially talented in math. Full- 
time church work would give this 
person little expression for his talents. 
God created our talents and surely he 
wants us to use them. Aren’t we fol- 
lowing our calling if we follow our 
talents? 


AND FROM THE BIBLE .. . 


I Corinthians 10:31—“Whether. you 
eat or drink, or whatever you do, do 
all to the glory of God.” By Paul, tent- 
maker and minister. 


QUOTATIONS 
“A cobbler, a smith, a farmer, each 


has the work and the office of his 
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Use this material by 
Ray Tiemeyer 
as an idea starter in 


your debate preparation 


trade, and yet they are all alike con- 
secrated priests and bishops, and 
everyone by means of his own work 
or office must benefit and serve every 
other, that in this way many kinds 
of work may be done for the bodily 
and spiritual welfare of the commu- 
nity, even as all members of the bo-iy 
serve one another.” —Marrin LUTHER, 
To the Christian Nobility. 

“God has appointed to all their 
particular duties in different spheres 
of life. . . . He has styled such spheres 
of life vocations, or callings. Every 
individual’s line of life, therefore, is, 
as it were, a post assigned to him by 
the Lord. . . . Our life then will be 
best regulated, when it is directed to 
this mark. . . . The magistrate will 
execute his office with greater pleas- 
ure, the father of a family will confine 
himself to his duty with more satis- 
faction, and all in their respective 
spheres of life, will bear and sur- 
mount the inconveniences, cares, dis- 
appointments, and anxieties which be- 
fall them, when they shall be per- 
suaded- that every individual has his 
burden laid upon him by God. Hence 
also will arise peculiar consolation, 
since there will be no employment 
so mean and sordid (provided we fol- 
low our vocation) as not to have its 
own glory and to be highly esteemed 
in the sight of God.”—JoHn Caxvin. 
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“Christian service isn’t a monopoly 
held only by missionaries and preach- 
ers and other so-called ‘Christian 
workers. Watch the man who deliv- 
ers your milk or express packages, the 
principal at your school, the clerk at 
the magazine counter, and all the 
other people upon whose service your 
community depends every day... . 
You will find some who . . . as Chris- 
tians are giving their knowledge and 
skills to meet the needs of others. 
You will soon discover a quality in 
their living that marks a true Chris- 
tian. It makes them Christian work- 
ers.’—RutH Ransom, There’s a Job 
for You. 

“Walter Judd, missionary, doctor, 
representative in the Congress of the 
United States, has devoted more than 
a score of years to Chritsian service 
since his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and medical school. 
. . . He returned to America to pro- 
test on the public platform the sale 
ot war materials to Japan. In 194) 
he settled down to a medical practice 
in Minneapolis, but only two years 
later was persuaded to run for Con- 
gress. He was elected, and his com- 
ment was characteristic: “Right now, | 
can do more good in Congress than 
anywhere else.” — RurH Ransom, 
There’s a Job For You. 

“That’s it! God created me and re- 
deemed me in order that I might 
serve him, that I might work with 
him and for him in every act of my 
life. There’s the supreme reason for 
my life. There’s my real calling. 
There’s the full meaning of the ‘Chris- 
tian vocation. The calling of the 
Christian, his real vocation, is to serve 
God always, everywhere wherever he 
goes, and in whatever occupation of 
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life he finds himself.”-—CLARENCE C. 
Stoucuton, Whatever You Do. 


SECOND SPEAKER (negative) 

A laboratory technician said, “they 
talked about ‘service’ in college but 
now I’m down to earth again. This 
work was a service when I began but 
now I know that it’s just everyday 
labor for all the money I can get out 
of it. So go most ‘calls to service.’ ” 

A question: Why would they go to 
all that trouble ordaining and conse- 
crating if a full-time church worker 
wasn't giving greater service to his 
Lord? 

Another question: Show me a 
bookie or a bartender who is answer- 
ing the call of God? They may be 
following their talents and God may 
have created those talents but think 
of the talents they are destroying in 
other people. 

Such an attitude would soon sell 
out the church. Who would be a 
minister or a parish worker if he knew 
he could do just as well being a sales- 
man or a clerk. Those jobs would be 
much easier. 

What man? Is in “business for his 
Lord” when he keeps 50 per cent for 
himself and gives only 80 to. the 
church. And show us the man who 
will give the 50 per cent to the 
church. 

Never too many ministers: We 
could let the non-Christians plough 
corn. There will still be enough 
around. We as ministers could go 
about our task of converting. 


AND BACK TO THE BIBLE 


Romans 1:1—“Paul, a servant to 
Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
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separated unto the gospel of God.” 


Galatians 1:1—“For if I yet pleased 
men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ.” 


QUOTATIONS 


“... As it must be to every min- 
ister today, this is the utterly unique 
task for which God has called him 
and set him apart. He has been com- 
missioned by the Lord to go to all 
the world as His envoy and to rep- 
resent Him with his total life and 
being; to speak for Him to men every- 
where and to win them to Him, even 
to lose his own identity but through 
self-effacement to find new identifica- 
tion, this time with God _ himself; 
proud and humble and ineffably glad 
that God has trusted him so amaz- 
ingly. He is God’s apostle.”—Cxiar- 
ENCE C. StoucHTon, Set Apart for 
the Gospel. 

“Let the minister, therefore, work 
and play as other men; laugh and 
sing, possess ennobling friendships, 
quip and joke, dig in his garden both 
to plant seeds and to find worms with 
which to go fishing. Let him go fish- 
ing and wear old clothes or play a 
round of golf or watch a baseball 
game, if he so chooses. Let him re- 
joice and be distressed. Let him live 
as full and active and busy a life as 
other men. But always let there be 
a subtle, almost indefinable difference 
because he lives, above all, as 
God’s representative.’—CLARENCE C. 
SroucHton, Set Apart for the Gospel. 


“While every believer is a priest in 
his relationship to God and every 
Christian is a witnessing evangelist, it 
is yet a fact that God calls men to 
special life service as preachers, teach- 
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ers, and_ pastors.” — Watton H. 
GreEEVER, The Minister and the Min- 
istry. 

“It is a fact, beyond doubt, that 
God does call individual men to the 
gospel ministry, as in the case of the 
apostles and others of that time. The 
manner of this call cannot be defined. 
It is a matter between the individual 
man and God. For that reason it is 
proper to think and speak of it as an 
‘inner call. When it is announced 
by the individual it is a ‘conviction, 
which no other man can judge with 
finality. It is sometimes based upon 
a particular experience which the in- 
dividual may not be able to describe 
either accurately or adequately, or 
there may be no particular experience, 
and the conviction is present with no 
explanation.” — WALTON H. GREEVER, 
The Minister and the Ministry. 


“The committee distinguishes be- 
tween the gospel call which is the 
universal invitation of God to all who 
have sinned and the call to the gos- 
pel ministry as the specific invitation 
of God through the Christian church 
to teach in the church and administer 
sacraments.”—Statement on “The Call 
to the Ministry” as approved by the 
United Lutheran Church, October 6, 
1938. 


THE CONCLUSION 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you believe a plumber can 
serve God as fully as a missionary? 

2. Do you believe a plumber can 
serve God? 

8. How? 

4. Do you believe that it would 
be possible for a salesman to serve 
God even more than a minister? 

5. How? 

6. Do you believe that a Christian 
must dedicate his whole life to God? 

7. Name ways in which he can 
dedicate his life. 

“The pastor is not an isolated indi- 
vidual whom God has lifted out from 
the masses to become his spokesman; 
he is a member of a living organism, 
the Body of Christ, in which believers 
are members one of another. Anarchy 
and rampant individualism have no 
place in a church so conceived.”— 
Statement on “The Call to the Minis- 
try” as approved by The United Lu- 
theran Church in America, October 6, 
1938. 

All Christians are called to serve 
God with their whole lives. Some may 
receive inner calls to serve him in 
full-time church work, but their chal- 
lenge is still to do the same—do all 
to the glory of God. 


SPECIAL BULLETINS 


To use at your Life Service Day program may be ordered in 


quantity, tree of charge from The Luther League of America. 
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CHRISTIAN 
VOCATION 


Twenty 


By DAVID BREMER 


a little lake called Isa that lies 

right along the Continental Di- 
vide. The water from one end of Isa 
flows into the Pacific Ocean. From 
the other end, the water flows into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Starting at the 
same source the water flows in almost 
opposite directions. 

Lives of men go in opposite direc- 
tions also. Difference between men 
and water, however, is that men can 
choose the courses that their lives will 
take. 

God has given each of us the free- 
dom to make choices. He never in- 
tended that our lives be left to chance 
circumstances, to be blown this way 
and that like a bit of paper in the 
wind. He allows us to make decisions 
day after day that ultimately deter- 
mine the direction of our lives. 

The years of youth are years of 
decision. While it may not be neces- 
sary for you to decide right away 
whether you will attend college, get 
married, enlist in the army, or take a 
job—you should decide NOW “whom 
you will serve.” If you are truly 
Christian there can be only one deci- 
sion—to serve Jesus Christ in all that 
you do. 


Hi N Yellowstone National Park is 


Topay, when young people ask, 
“What shall I do with my life?” they 
are usually sent straight to a profes- 
sional vocational guidance counselor 
to take a battery of interest and apti- 
tude tests. But as Christian young 


people we ought to suspect that Chris- 
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tian faith has something mighty im- 
portant to say about how we spend 
our lives. In fact, since we are Chris- 
tian, every decision of our lives ought 
to be made within the framework of 
our Christian faith and commitment 
to Jesus Christ. If we seek to serve 
him, at every point we shall try to 
discover what is his will for us. 


Unfortunately, in the minds of 
most people the word “vocation” has 
come to mean the same as job or 
occupation. Actually, in the Christian 
tradition vocation refers not so much 
to the job itself as to the basic under- 
lying reasons for doing any task. The 
very word “vocation” means a “call- 
ing, summoning, bidding.” For the 
Christian, vocation means a calling by 
God to do his will. A Christian’s vo- 
cation, his true calling, is to serve 
God at all times and in all places, in 
whatever occupation he may engage. 


God calls some people to be pas- 
tors, deaconesses, foreign missionaries. 
Others he calls to be lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, farmers, scientists, carpen- 
ters, nurses, stenographers, house- 
wives. All are called to a life of dedi- 
cated Christian service. “Full-time 
Christian service” should be a descrip- 
tion of every Christian’s career. St. 
Paul in writing to the Corinthians ad- 
vises, “Whatever you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” This is our Christian 
vocation. 


Seen. through the eyes of a Chris- 
tian, any worthwhile task can become 
a true ministry. The missionary Cary, 
at one time when he was unable to 
secure passage back to the mission 
field in India, said that if God did not 
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want him to return to India, then he 
would remain and cobble shoes to 
God’s praise and glory. 

Luther made it clear that every 
task, however menial or insignificant 
it may appear, is important in God's 
sight. He believed that the house- 
wife who sweeps the floor to God’s 
praise and glory is rendering just as 
acceptable service in the sight of God 
as the pastor who preaches from the 
pulpit. More important than the par- 
ticular job that we do are the motives, 
the aims, the ambitions, that we pur- 
sue in our work, whatever it may be. 


In ArtHurR Mitier’s pray “Death 
of a Salesman” we find an example of 
a man who had no “sense of voca- 
tion.” Willie Loman, the leading char- 
acter, believed that all one needed for 
success in life was to have the “right 
contacts” and to know the “right peo- 
ple.” That, plus energy and ambition. 

He discovered too late how wrong 
he was. When things failed to work 
out as he had planned, he committed 
suicide. After his death, one of his 
sons made these two significant com- 
ments about Willie. “He never knew 
who he was,” and, “He had the 
wrong dreams.” 


As I visit colleges and universities, 
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I frequently meet students who know 
a great deal about many fields—sci- 
ence, art, history—but who don’t know 
themselves. 

An important part of knowing who 
we really are is to know our gifts, 
talents, and abilities. The parable of 
the talents makes clear to us that God 


has not given us the same gifts and. 


abilities. But it also points out that 
he expects us to develop and improve 
those gifts that he has given to us and 
to put them to use in the best pos- 
sible way. Chances are that we shall 
discover God’s will for us to be in 
keeping with the gifts and abilities 
that he has given to us. No gift that 
we possess is ever too large or too 
small to be used in Christian service. 
That’s why it is so very important to 
know the talents we possess. 

But there is an even deeper level 
of self knowledge. To know who we 
really are we need to see ourselves 
as we stand in relation to God. Luther 
in his explanation of the Apostles’ 
Creed states, “I believe that God has 
created me and all that exists; that 
he has given and still preserves to 
me my body and soul, with all my 
limbs and senses, my reason and all 
the faculties of my mind.” Everything 
that I am or have comes from him. 

Luther goes on to say that “Jesus 
Christ has redeemed me, in order that 
I might be his, live under him in his 
kingdom and serve him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence, and blessed- 
ness.” This means simply that we are 
children of God, created and _ re- 
deemed by him, and for whom he has 
a divine plan and purpose. If we 
truly believe this, we shall answer 
quite differently the question “What 
shall I do with my life?” 
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First of all then, we need to know 
who we really are, not only in terms 
of our gifts and abilities. We need 
to know in the larger perspective as 
children of God. 

Secondly, we need to make sure we 
have the right dreams. What are you 
aiming for in lifePp What kind of a 
person do you want to become? What 
do you want to be doing 10... 20 
.. . 80 years from now? 

What a person wants most in life 
is a pretty good index as to the kind 
of person he is. What you want most 
will be decisive. It will determine the 
choice you make between public serv- 
ice and self interest. It will influence 
your decisions day after day. It will 
shape your career and your character. 

Those words from scripture, “ask 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you” are born out in human ex- 
perience. By and large we get in life 
that which we keep asking for. We 
find that which we seek after the 
longest. And those doors that are ul- 
timately opened to us are the doors 
that we have knocked at the most 
persistently. 


Ir HAS BEEN SAID that we have had 
enough of doctors-who-are-Christian, 
lawyers-who-are-Christian, — teachers- 
who-are-Christian. What we need to- 
day is Christian doctors, Christian 
lawyers, Christian teachers—men and 
women whose very ‘profession be- 
comes a channel through which their 
Christian faith finds expression in liv- 
ing. 

Every young person has a Chris- 
tian vocation, a Christian calling. 
That is to serve God in everything 
that we do. 
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SKELETON 


IN A 


HURRICANE 


By STEPHEN BENNETT 


IIlustrated by Harold Minton 


“_. . Winds of ninety to a hundred 
miles an hour,” said the radio. “The 
storm has now reached hurricane ve- 
locity and is moving northeast from 
Cozumel Island. Residents of Key 
West and the Florida Keys are 
urged—” 

“_to nail ’er down for the blow,” 
grinned Red Anderson, defying grav- 
ity on one leg of a chair in the tiny 
city office of the Key West Daily Ar- 
gus. It’s the same old false alarm, 
boss. This town hasn’t been hit by a 
hurricane since the days of Ponce de 
Leon.” 

Warren Ward switched off the 
radio. “Hurricanes don’t play favor- 
ites, Rodney,” he drawled. 
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Red Anderson winced. “The name 
is ‘Red’, boss, please.” 

“Your parents named you Rodney. 
And by the way,” added the editor, 
“how tall are you?” 

“Six two, Mr. Ward.” 

“Why do legs that long manage to 
spend so much of their time making 
a bridge from your chair to the top 
of that desk?” 
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“I thought I was doing all right,” 
said Red. 

“On assignments, yes. On original 
stories, no.” 

“You mean I should go out and dig 
something up?” 

“There’s a fulltime job on the Argus 
waiting—after you graduate from high 
school. Don’t let it wait too long, 
Rodney.” 

“Say no more, boss,” grinned Red. 
“Tm on my way.” 

He wandered down to the charter- 
boat docks. 

“Dan go out today, Eddie?” asked 
Red. 

The leather-faced fisherman nodded. 
“He took a tourist party out this morn- 
ing. 

Dan Anderson was a charter-boat 

captain, and Red’s older brother. 

“What about that new boat of 
yours?” Red asked. 

“New boats cost money,’ 
the fisherman. 

Two weeks before, Eddie Merritt’s 
little boat had knocked her bottom out 
on a coral reef, sinking in five fath- 
oms: Eddie looked at Red with sus- 
picion. “What’s bothering you?” he 
demanded. 

“I was just wondering. About those 
people who brought you back to Key 
West in their cruiser.” 

“They own Esqueleto Key.” 

“Tt's a funny name for an island,” 
grunted Red. 

“It’s a funny island.” 

“What does ‘Esqueleto’ mean in 
Spanish?” 

“Skeleton,” said Eddie. 

“Were you on the island?” 

“Yes. I swam over from the boat. 
It wasn’t very far.” 

“Someone said you were blind- 
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folded all the time you were on the 
island.” 

Eddie frowned. 
think?” 

“T think it’s true,’ ’said Red grimly, 
“and I’m going to find out why.” 

Eddie looked at him. “Don't try 
anything funny.” 

“Tm supposed to be a reporter.” 

“Stick to sports and_ high-school 
news like a good boy, Red. Youre 
doing fine.” 

“My boss doesn’t think so.” 

“Tt’s foolish to be too curious about 
some things,” said Eddie quietly. 

“Thanks for the advice,” grinned 
Red. 

He hurried back to the office and 
phoned the county assessor. “This is 
Anderson of the Argus. Id like some 
info on Esqueleto Key. Can you tell 
me who owns the island?” He waited, 
studying the marine chart of the lower 
Florida Keys pinned above his desk. 

“The taxes are paid by Henry Ham- 
ilton, New York City,” said the clerk. 

Red explored the newspaper’s 
morgue for two hours. Then he 
stomped into the editor’s office clutch- 
ing a pile of old magazines under one 
arm. 

“T’ve got something, boss.” 

“Fine. Write it up.” 

Red shook his head. “It isn’t that 
easy. I need a day off, maybe two. 
For leg-work.” 

“Theyre shipping us a hurricane to- 
morrow, and you want the day off. 
What’s so important?” 

“Esqueleto Key.” 

Mr. Ward stiffened. “Why Esque- 
leto?” 

“T've been tracking down a few 
rumors,” explained Red. “They don’t 
add up yet, but I'm convinced.” 


“What do you 
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“What makes you think there’s a 
story on Esqueleto?” frowned the ed- 
itor. 

Red shrugged. “Hunch, plus some 
funny rumors. Eddie Merritt isn’t tell- 
ing all he knows about that boat of 
his going down off Esqueleto. Why 
not? Also, I found a few old maga- 
zine articles in our morgue. Written 
by Henry Hamilton, the man who 
owns the key. He stopped writing em 
in 1939. It could be a coincidence. 
I don’t think so. All right with you, 
bossP” 

“How are you going to get out 
there?” 

“Tll_ get Dan to run me over to- 
night in the cruiser.” 

The editor sighed. “All right, Rod- 
ney. Go ahead. And good luck.” 

“Thanks, boss!” 

Warren Ward watched him leave. 
The editor could hear the sound of 
hammering. Hurricane shutters were 
going up all over town. 

“T wonder .. .” he muttered, reach- 
ing for the phone. Give me _ the 
county line, operator. Yes, 2-177.” 


Rep Founp his brother at the char- 
ter-boat docks. “How about taking 
me somewhere tonight?” 

“In this weather?” 

“Tt isn’t so bad yet, is it?” 

“No,” said Dan, shaking his head, 
“not yet. By tomorrow morning, 
though, it won’t be any good. Where 
you going?” 

“Esqueleto Key,” said Red. 
on a story.” 

“They won't let strangers use their 
dock.” 

“Drop me offshore, and I'll wade or 
swim in.” 

Dan shook his head. “How are you 
planning to get back? With a hurri- 
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cane blowing up I can’t wait offshore. 
Why go at all?’ ’ 

“To make myself a fulltime job on 
the Argus next summer,” admitted 
Red frankly, “I’ve got to dig up a 
good story on my own. I want that 
job after I get out of school, Dan. 

Dan shrugged. “All right. We'll 
leave about eight.” 

Red went home, took a nap, ate, 
and changed into his oldest clothes. 
When he reached the dock again it 
was dark, and Dan was sitting on the 
Dora. 

They cast off. Red sat in the stern 
and watched the lights of Key West 
fall behind. Then he crawled up to 
the wheel and shouted to his brother 
above the wind and the water. “Hey— 
what about that hurricane?” 

“Last report she was off Cape Cor- 
rientes.” 

Dan had throttled down because of 
the heavy seas. Red glanced at his 
watch. It was after nine o'clock now, 
and the low shadow of an island was 
coming up on the port side. Dan cut 
off the riding lights. 

“If youre not back in three days, 
Ill come out for you,” he said gruffly. 
“Same time, same place.” 

“Thanks.” 

Although Dan knew the reef chart 
like the palm of his hand, he was 
worried. “I’m going to head for the 
strip of beach on the south end of 
the island. It’s six feet deep about a 
hundred yards out. That’s as close as 
I can go. All right?” 

“Right.” 

“Watch it, kid!” said Dan. 

They shook hands. 

Red leaped, knife-edging the comber 
that came rolling up behind him. He 
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struck out strongly for the shoreline, 
which was dotted with mangrove 
scrub and the tall, dark ghosts of palm 
trees. 

Dan switched on the cruiser’s spot. 
He saw Red stand, stagger, fall again, 
then find footing on the sand bottom. 
He tured off the spot, pulled the 
cruiser out of her drift, and headed 
back toward Key West. 

Red had memorized the only map 
of the island he could find. He found 
his bearings in the howling darkness 
and plunged through the mangrove 
scrub into a coconut plantation. Be- 
yond the palms stood a large house, 
blazing with electricity. 

He approached cautiously, running 
from tree to tree. The wind was grow- 
ing stronger. “Must be about forty 
now, he muttered. 

Red took a chance. He walked to- 
ward the house and peered boldly 
through a French door. Behind the 
glass he could see wicker and steel 
furniture, books against the wall, a 
small fireplace. 

He gasped. A cradle telephone 
stood on the desk under a lamp. Tele- 
phones on Esqueleto didn’t make 
sense. 

The hoarse growl of an angry dog 
startled him, and a_ great Dane 
charged around the corner. Red 
yanked the French door open and 
sprang inside. 

“Hey — anybody at home?” he 
shouted. 

No answer, except the rang-bang- 
dang of the wind in the eaves. 

Red shrugged and explored a 
kitchen, then found himself on a 
screened veranda. 

“Wow!” he whispered. 

Above the tiny harbor, arc lights 
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burned from fifty-foot steel masts. Be- 
low them he could see the jetty and 
the anchorage, a cabin cruiser, and 
several smaller boats. Half a dozen 
squat buildings clustered about a se- 
ries of concrete pools equipped with 
walkways and ladders. Red felt a 
shiver trot up and down his spine. 
Under the weird light only wind and 
water were alive. Nothing else moved. 

He forgot to be careful. A giant 
shadow moved in behind him. Red 
turned. He didn’t quite make it, but 
he caught a glimpse of the shadow— 
a man shadow built like a rock 
crusher, immensely tall. 

Jerked from behind in a_ gorilla 
clutch, Red soared helplessly off the 
floor. A gigantic hand smothered his 
face. 

“Talk!” growled the voice. 

“Agoghh,” gurgled Red. 

“We go,” said the voice. “March!” 

They lurched down the coral path 
toward the jetty. Red walked meekly, 
his hands caught in a bony vise be- 
hind his back. They came to a ware- 
house door, and his captor booted it 
inward. 

“This one, Toby,” the big man 
grunted, adding a few phrases in a 
foreign language. 

A stocky youth in denims was piling 
hurricane shutters on the floor. “Axel 
says youre a thief.” 

Red shook his head to deny this. 

“Let him go, Axel.” 

“Thanks,” gasped Red, inhaling big 
drafts of air. “My name is Anderson. 
I’m a reporter on the Argus. One of 
your dogs chased me into the house. 
All I want is an interview with Mr. 
Henry Hamilton for my paper.” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Gerting along eth parents Is Ne. 2 


Feb lem sok Thousands 


of re) people 


Family Circles That Sgucezé 


By ALTON M. MOTTER 


Illustrated by Jack Harris 
O YOU sometimes get the 
ip) feeling that your family is 
putting the “squeeze” on you 
and that you are being squeezed out? 
How can teen-agers better get along 
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with their parents? What good are 
parents anyway? 

Sooner or later all young people 
face these questions. In the adoles- 
cent stage of life your relationship to 
your homes forms one of the major 
areas of adjustment. 

As you know only too well, how- 
ever, it is not the only area in which 
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you have problems. But it comes 
close to the top of the list. During 
recent years, an organization called 
Science Research Associates (228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois) has questioned thousands of 
young people on what they them- 
selves say their problems are. The top 
six appear in this order: 


1. Problems of growing up 
physically. 

Getting along with parents. 

Succeeding in school. 

Getting along with other 
young people. 

5. Understanding themselves. 

6. Planning for the future. 


SCS 


Why is “getting along with par- 
ents” so high in the listP What can 
we do about it? 

Before we attack our problem, it 
might be well if we could list some 
of the more common points of con- 
flict between teen-agers and their par- 
ents. What keeps us from getting 
along with our parents anyway? 

In- preparing this article, I dis- 
cussed this question with a number 
of high school young people. I asked 
them to be very specific. because I 
wanted to share their answers with 
thousands of other young people in 
our church. Here were the most com- 
mon complaints: 


Bob: “My parents never let me 
alone. They always want to know, 
‘Where am | going?’ and ‘Who’s 
going with you?’ ” 

Ruth: “I’m 15, and still they say 
I’m too young to start dating.” 

Alice: “| wish we could agree on 
how much make-up | should use 
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and whether | can start smoking.” 

Frank: “My mother and | can’t 
agree on the time | should get 
home.” 

John: “My dad is too strict about 
the car.” 

Helen: “Why must my mother al- 
ways be scolding about my share 
of work in the home?” 


What accounts for this gap be- 
tween the teen-age world and the 
parental world? Why do so many 
young people make these complaints? 
Why do parents seem to make life 
so unhappy for their growing chil- 
dren? 

The answer to these questions lies 
partly in trying to understand what 
has been happening to you during 
your growing adolescent years. Dur- 
ing your younger days you were com- 
pletely dependent upon your parents 
for nearly everything. They both fed 
and clothed you. Then when you 
started to school your world grew 
larger. It has been growing larger 
ever since. You now have more 
friends, more knowledge, and more 
experience. You make more decisions 
for yourself. “Why can’t I run my 
own life?” vou ask. 

Now let’s look at your parents’ 
point-of-view. Your birth was a major 
event in their lives. They planned for 
it, saved their money and adapted 
their pattern of living to your coming. 
And while you enriched their lives in 
many ways, they willingly made sac- 
rifices to provide for your health, 
training, and growth. They still have 
a deep interest in you. They want you 
to avoid the mistakes they may have 
made. They want you to get as good 
an education as it is possible for them 
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to provide. They are really with you 
and want you to succeed. 

Thus you are caught between two 
powerful forces. On the one hand is 
your urge to grow up, to make your 
own decisions, to become independ- 
ent. On the other is the desire of 
your parents to guide and protect you. 
Hence, tensions and conflicts. 

The situation, however, is not hope- 
less. Fortunately you do not change 
from a dependent child to an inde- 
pendent adult overnight. After all, 
you are not a tadpole! The change 
from childhood to adulthood takes 
time. This means that if you can 
make the adjustments gradually, the 
changes need not be painful at all. 

But if you are to avoid the painful 
“squeezes” in this change, it will re- 
quire some sérious thought and study. 
It will take what some of our leaders 
call emotional maturity. This is a wil- 
lingness to accept responsibility for 
the results of your decisions and the 
way they affect your relationships 
with other people. Not even all adults 
reach this kind of maturity. But it’s 
worth striving for. The really wise 
people tell us that it’s the real secret 
of happy living. 

In this light, let’s look at the com- 
plaints mentioned by the six young 
people earlier. 


Bob: “My parents always want to 
know.” 


Is this a good or a bad sign? Why 
do they want to know where Bob is 
going and whom he’s traveling with? 
Do they have a real concern for his 
physical and moral health? Or, do 
they just wish to snoop? Should 
young people tell their parents nat- 
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urally where they are going and with 
whom? 

It is probably well to remember 
that members of a family form a team. 
Ideally, it is a closely knit team in 
which each member is interested in 
the welfare of the others. That is 
probably the major difference between 
a family circle and a boarding house. 
Family life is usually richer and hap- 
pier when we share our experiences 
freely and frankly with one another. 
Such sharing ties the family together 
into a satisfying circle of happy living. 


Ruth: “To young to date.” 


Is 15 too young to start dating? It 
depends on many factors. Is it a 
single or double date? Or is it a social 
party? Most youth leaders now sug- 
gest that young people should start 
their dating experiences in social 
groups. In your early high school 
years (depending on the social cus- 
toms of your community) three or 
more couples gang up for athletic 
events, picnics, hikes, bicycling, trips 
and skating parties. Then in the lat- 
ter teens, they narrow the group down 
to double dates, and still later, to 
single dates. 

Why are parents so concerned 
about your dating? Probably because 
they feel uncertain about your friends. 
Get your mother’s cooperation and in- 
vite your friends to your home occa- 
sionally for a social good time. It 
might make all the difference in the 
world. 


Alice: “Make-up and smoking?” 


Historians tell us the fairer sex has 
been trying to improve on Mother 
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Nature for some 10,000 years. A cus- 
tom as deeply rooted as that can 
hardly be changed overnight. Lip- 
stick, powder, nail polish for the fin- 
gers (and the toes, too, sometimes), 
hair styles, and various kinds of jew- 
elry all go to make the well-dressed 
young lady. Or, do they? It depends 
on your taste, doesn’t it? Parental 
tensions are usually on what is good 
taste. The beauty experts say that 
the important thing to remember is 
that artificial aids should enhance our 
natural features—not be glaring ends 
in themselves. 

But smoking—ah, that’s another 
matter! Should high school boys and 
girls smoke at allP If so, at what age? 
Parents are not in agreement nor are 
all youth councelors. They are in 
agreement, however, about two 
points: First, smoking at too early an 
age is detrimental to your physical 
health. Second, smoking against par- 
ental disapproval is harmful to your 
emotional health. 


Frank: “Late hours?” 


How late is “late”? Ten o’clock was 
“late” for your grandparents while 
most of your parents consider mid- 
night “late.” On certain occasions, 
some young people think it is begin- 
ning to get a little “late” when the 
hour hand gets around to two or three 
in the morning. 

Why are your parents so concerned 
about the time you get home? It’s 
your life, isn’t itP Not altogether—not 
yet! They are probably concerned 
about two important matters—your 
health and your safety. Your father 
says if you are to make a_ passing 
record in school tomorrow, you'll need 
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to get your sleep—at least eight hours. 
While—as the minutes tick away after 
midnight—your mother is sure youre 
involved in an accident. 

In most cases these concerns grow 
out of your parents’ sense of respon- 
sibility for your well-being. Deep 
down in your heart, you are probably 
glad they are concerned. In spite of 
your differences, it gives you a sense 
of security which is important in all 
of our lives. But, for the sake of har- 
mony, it will be best if you can strike 
an agreeable compromise in your fam- 
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ily circle on “how late is ‘late.’ 


John: “The family car?” 


After all, how can you get around 
these days without a car? 

But there are problems connected 
with your use of the car. To begin 
with, not every member of your fam- 
ily can use it to go to a different des- 
tination at the same time. It is not 
a very fiexible vehicle in that respect. 
That means ‘the family must arrive at 
some fair distribution of its use and, 
after all, dad did buy it to begin with. 

Then, there are accidents. And ac- 
cidents are very costly in terms of 
money. They are even more costly in 
terms of human suffering. Dad wants 
you to avoid both if you can. What 
is your driving record anyway? What 
happens when you get the feel of a 
motor’s throbbing power in your 
hands? How do you,..the cops, and 
the speed laws get along? Does your 
driving differ when the family is not 
along? Have you carried your share 
of responsibility for an occasional 
washing and a weekly polishing job? 
And are you willing to supply some 
of the gas in that ever-empty gas 
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tankP Your answers to these ques- 
tions will determine how far you are 
between childhood and adulthood and 
how much freedom you should have 
in the use of the family car. 


Helen: “Home chores?” 


“There’s always work to be done 
around our house!” Of course, there 
is, and every other house too. Your 
attitude about washing windows, 
making your bed, dusting the living 
room, using the vacuum cleaner, wax- 
ing the floors, cleaning the basement, 
ironing, and mowing the lawn will 
depend on your answer to these two 
questions: : 

First, is your home a partnership? 
If it is, then- you can hardly avoid 
your share of responsibility in keep- 
ing the enterprise going. After all, 
you hardly want to be a parasite— 
“thumbing” your way for the rest’ of 
your life. 

The second question is: Can you 
plan your work so that you have 
some free time to be on your own? 
One home solved this problem by 
posting a “Saturday Chore List” on 
the kitchen wall. By a deadline on 
Friday evening each member of the 
family agreed to their share of home 
responsibilities for the following day. 
It helped to make the family circle 
run smoothly. Do you think it would 
work in your home? 


Your parents and your future 


The important thing to remember 
at this stage in your life is that the 
experiences in your present home 
are helping to determine what kind 
of a home you will have later on. 
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You will pass along many of your cur- 
rent attitudes to the home that you 
will build. Your habits of neatness, 
your ability to compromise, your re- 
spect for other people and your will- 
ingness to take responsibility, are 
some of the basic qualities every per- 
son needs to succeed in marriage and 
home-building. These qualities are 
being gradually shaped by your pres- 
ent relationship with your parents. 
They do not mature overnight nor do 
they come easily. But they form the 
stuff out of which great character and 
great homes are made. Remember 
that when you sometimes feel that 
you are caught in “family circles that 
squeeze.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 


This topic can form one of your 
league’s most vital sessions. Getting 


along with parents is a serious problem 
for most young people. The topic deals, 
therefore, with one of the day-by-day 
experiences of their lives. Here are sev- 
eral suggestions to put new life into your 
meeting: 

1. Select three boys and three girls 
who will each agree to speak for three 
minutes on the questions raised by the 
six young people on page 28. Then ask 
a parent to give the parental point of 
view. 

2. Develop a panel committee of four 
—a father and mother and a boy and 
girl—who will agree to give cach other’s 
point-of-view on the questions listed on 
page 32 as well as other questions on 
which they would agree in an advance 
session. Ask your high school counselor 
or pastor to serve as your chairman for 
the panel discussion. 


MORE HELP! 
Pamphlets 
“How to Live with Parents,’ Gladys 
Gardner Jenkins and Joy Neuman, Life 
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Adjustment Unit, 228 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 1948, 50 pages, 
40 cents each, three for $1.00. A “must” 
for every member of your league! Writ- 
ten in young people’s language. Deals 
with most common teen-age-parent situ- 
ations in a very helpful way. 

“Your Present Home and Your Future 
Home,” Letter No. 3 in a series of let- 
ters to high school seniors, “Milestones 
to Marriage” published by the Louisiana 
Society for Mental Health, 816 Hibernia 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 1951. Four 
pages with illustrations. Every member 
of your league would enjoy reading a 
copy of this “letter.” Its theme is: Your 
parental home is the laboratory for your 
future home. 


Motion Picture 

“You and Your Family,” 10-minute 
sound, 16 mm., rental $2., United Lu- 
theran Publication House. What should 
Mary do when her parents refuse to let 
her go dancing? What about household 
chores? Bill’s late dates? A discussion 
film designed and recommended for 
young people. After situations are pre- 
sented, narrator asks audience which of 
several solutions is most desirable. 


Film Strip 
“The Christian Family’ 40 frames, 
single frame with manual, $3, United 
Lutheran Publication House. Deals with 
family relationships when guided by 
Christian principles and ideals. 


Books 
Better Ways of Growing Up. By John 


E. Crawford and Luther E. Woodward. 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
e 


1948. 270 pages. $3. Contains self- 
quizzes on different aspects of adolescent 
development. 

Living Together in the Family. By 
Mildred M. Wood. American Home Ec- 
onomics Association. 1946. 256 pages. 
$2. Interesting reading for young peo- 
ple. Sometimes used as a high school 
text. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? By 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1938. The author says “Yes” 
and offers suggestions to show how they 
can live together happily. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Why do some parents keep the 
apron strings so tight? 

2. How can we prove to our parents 
that we are ready for a greater degree 
of independence? 

3. How can we get our parents to 
more easily accept our friends? 

4. How could a family council help 
to solve some of the problems between 
teen-agers and their parents? 

5. In what way should the Christian 
religion help young people and _ their 
parents get along harmoniously? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 

Hymns: 
“T Would Be True,” No. 284, CYH 
“Living for Jesus,” No. 238, CYH 
“We Would Be Building,” No. 234 

CYH 

Scripture: Colossians 3:12-21 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 121, Page 
355, CYH 

Prayer: “For Our Homes,” 
CYH 


Page 375, 


@ French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman is a confirmed bache- 
lar. When asked why, he explained: ‘When | was young, | decided 
not to get married until | had found the ideal woman. Then | found 
her. Regretfully, however, she was looking for the ideal man.”— 


Muenchner Illustrierte. 
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ROM time to time pastors ask 

this question of qualified Chris- 

tian young men who might de- 
velop into good clergymen. They re- 
ceive a wide variety of replies. The 
six discussed in this article are quite 
typical. 

e 


“Have you ever thought of the min- 
istry?” 


“Yes, | have, pastor, but you see 
I‘m just not good enough!” 


We dislike this reply because of 
the words “good enough.” After all, 
when it comes to goodness, what min- 
ister feels that he is good enough to 
be an ambassador of Christ? Cer- 
tainly the whole idea of goodness is 
that no one of us is good enough to 

- obtain salvation. It is God’s gift to us 
through Christ. 

In the Protestant church it has 
been made clear through the years 
that a minister is not someone who 
lives on an entirely different plane 
than the layman. We believe that 
the floor is level at the foot of the 
cross. When a layman says, “Well, 
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Have YOU 


Thought About 
the Ministry? 


By Granger Westberg 


you are a preacher. You have to be 
good,” we reply, “You are a Chris- 
tian, too, so you have to be good 
also. Exactly the same standards ap- 
ply to both of us.” 

If a young man ever reaches the 
point where he actually believes he is 
good enough to be a minister, then 
he perhaps had better analyze his 
motives for entering it. If the stu- 
dent means that he would have to 
become a “goody goody” person, we 
reply simply that we are sure church 
people deplore such behavior when- 
ever it is found in ministers of the 
church. 

9 

“Have you ever thought of going 

into the ministry?” 


“No, | have never had the ‘call’.’”” 


If we pursue this matter of the 
“call,” the student will probably tell 
us that he has been led to believe 
that God calls people through visions, 
dreams, or some ecstatic experience, 
but he has never had any of these. 

We recall the story of the young 
man from a rural community who 
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was an excellent farmer but who 
somehow suddenly decided to leave 
farming and enter the seminary. 
When he was.asked by the matricula- 
tion committee why he felt he should 
go into the ministry, he said, “A few 
weeks ago I awakened in the middle 
of the night and at the foot of my 
bed I saw a vision. There were two 
large letters—‘P’ and ‘C’. Of course 
that meant I should ‘Preach. Christ.’ ” 

The chairman of the committee 
looked solemnly at this young fellow 
who was in no way adapted to the 
work of the ministry and said, “Son, 
I am afraid your vision really meant 
‘Plow Corn.’ ” 

This “inner call,” which is so often 
misunderstood, actually means that a 
person is drawn toward full-time 
Christian service by an inner compul- 
sion which may in no way resemble 
a vision. It is a deep pull of the 
Christian life. As Christ’s love is shed 
abroad in our lives, his compassion in 
our hearts leads us to share his bur- 
den for a lost world. Paul put it 
this way: “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” It is exceedingly difh- 
cult to describe. It is just there, that 
is all. 

A young Christian may never have 
a dramatic dream or vision and yet if 
he has a desire to serve God more 
completely than he can by going into 
any other type of work, then he 
ought seriously to consider the oppor- 
tunities for service in the Christian 
ministry. 
F e 

“Haye you ever thought of becom- 
ing a minister?” 


“No, a person cannot live a nor- 
mal life and be a minister.” 
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We would like to ask whether this 
student is living a “normal” life now. 
If he is, he can be assured that he 
can continue to be just as normal an 
individual as ever. In fact, that is 
what the ministry particularly needs— - 
men who are themselvse, men who 
do not feel the need to strike certain 
poses, or to put on any pseudo-pietis- 
tic airs. Some men think that if they 
go into a seminary they will have to 
become entirely different. It seems 
to us that we want them to stay the 
normal persons they were. We want 
them to be themselves in every sense 
of the word. 


When we think of people in the 
ministry who are abnormal, we speak 
of them as fanatics or quacks. The 
ministry has its share of them, just as 
has the medical profession. 

We think of one such abnormal 
minister who used to spend much 
time visiting patients in a famous 
county hospital. He felt it his obliga- 
tion to go from bed to bed and pass 
out tracts and literature on a multi- 
tude of religious subjects. He never 
thought to choose the literature to fit 
the particular patient's need. He 
passed out his tracts indiscriminately. 
One morning he came to a man who 
he noticed was fast asleep. He shook 
the patient a bit, but the man was 
still in the unnatural sleep of a recent 
anesthetic. He felt duty bound to 
minister to him so he left a tract 
propped up on his stomach. Some- 
time later the patient began to waken. 
As consciousness returned and he was 
beginning to gain strength to live 
again he opened his eyes. They fell 
upon this tract where the large bold 
letters spelled out these words, “Are 
You Ready to Die?” 
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The minister of-today is able to 
live a well-rounded normal life. It is 
a full life. There are no dull moments 
for the minister who puts his all into 
his work. In addition to his work 
which carries him into every area of 
life, he has his hobbies and his extra- 
curricular activities which may in- 
clude fishing, hunting, golf, and bowl- 
ing among many others. When he 
comes home at night after a full day’s 
work, he may put a stack of records 
on his phonograph. Perhaps he will 
listen to the four B’s—Bach, Beet- 
hoven Brahms, and Bing—for he does 
not limit himself to the great classics 
but includes the works of moderns 
as well. You see the minister must 
have a variety of interests. He must 
be acquainted with more than only 
the serious side of life. In order to 
understand youth, he must under- 
stand the things of youth. His work 
carries him into so many opportuni- 
ties for service he cannot easily be- 
_ come narrow. 

e 


“Have you ever thought of going 
into the ministry?” 


“No, | am just not the type.” 


What. is the “ministerial type?” 
What kind of person do you have to 
be to be a minister? 

Some people get the notion that a 
certain type of “holier-than-thou” col- 
lege graduate goes to the seminary 
where they pour him into a mold. 
After hardening for three years he is 
ordained and then parrotlike says the 
things he has been taught to say. If 
that were true the church of Christ 
would certainly never have reached 
its present point of development. 
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There is no such thing as a “minis- 
terial type’—except as we would ex- 
pect all ministers to have the love of 
God and a love for their fellow men 
in their hearts. 

Surely we do not say that every man 
who goes into medicine has to be a 
certain type. For within the medical 
profession are a number of special- 
ties which require different types of 
men. If a man is one type, he may 
choose surgery, another chooses in- 


ternal medicine, another obstetrics, 
another orthopedics, another pedi- 
atrics. 


It seems to us that the ministry is 
broadening its appeal to include men 
who have a great variety of interests. 
Every young man who decides he 
would like to give his life to the 
church does not necessarily have to 
become an effective pulpit preacher. 
Just as the young doctor decides after 
his basic courses what his particular 
interests are, so the young pastor can 
choose that field of work which par- 
ticularly intrigues him after he has 
had an internship of a year or two in 
the parish. Perhaps he will decide to 
devote himself primarily to the rural 
parish, or the city parish, the indus- 
trial parish, or hospital chaplaincy, 
social work, or educational work, 
youth work, or counseling, adminis- 
trative work in institutions, foreign 
missions, or home missions. The man 
with the scholarly bend can be put 
to good use in our schools. The man 
of scientific interest is needed to help 
objectify the message of the church. 

All of these fields, whatever they 
are, need men with particular train- 
ing and certain aptitudes for their 
work. It is clear that each of these 
fields requires aptitudes quite differ- 
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ent from the other. It is foolish to 
assume that just because a man has 
a Bachelor of Divinity degree he is 
equipped to work in all of these 
areas. Life today is too complicated 
to expect one man to be an expert in 
all of them. 


“Have you ever thought of the 
ministry?” 


“No, | could not make enough 
money.” 


This is the one answer of the six 
which is valid. If that is how the 
student feels, he certainly ought not 
go into it. If he becomes an average 
pastor, he will probably have a pleas- 
ant, clean home, but it will not be 
pretentious. He will probably drive a 
Ford, but never a Lincoln. His 
budget will always be cramped and 
he will send his children to college 
at great personal sacrifice. 


But if the accumulation of money 
holds little fascination for him, he 
will find in the parsonage a rich, full 
life which amply provides friendships 
and spiritual values which money 
and possessions can never give. 


“Have you ever thought of going 
into the ministry?” 


“Yes, | have, but the church is too 
traditional. It is not interested in 
progress. | would feel stifled in the 
church.” 


Frequently this type of student 


ends up by saying, “Why don’t they 
do something about this traditional- 
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ism?” But our answer is simply, 
“Why don’t you do something about 
it? You are a part of the church.” 

The trouble is that these fine young 
Christian men never give a thought 
to the fact that they can do much 
about it. In fact, little or nothing will 
ever be done except these young 
churchmen feel the urge sufficiently 
to put all their talents to use in cor- 
recting some of the church’s faults. 
Instead these men stand on the side- 
lines and criticize, justly perhaps, but 
without actually becoming involved 
in changing the status quo which 
they seem to dislike so thoroughly. 
Many of the finest men with creative 
ideas have grown upsin the church, 
but they have sold themselves and 
their ideas to cement concerns or 
wallpaper factories or brokerage 
houses, or the selling of automobiles, 
a fancy perfume or what not! 

It is our task sufficiently to chal- 
lenge these young men with the 
ideals and opportunities of the church 
that they will want to give their 
progressive ideas in the service of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Today we are fortunate to have 
outstanding leaders in world Chris- 
tianity. These men have what it takes 
to challenge present-day Christian 
youth. Our young people ought to be 
brought into contact with these out- 
standing ecumenical minds. Then 
they would see that in the church’ is 
their greatest opportunity to grow, to 
give of the best that is in them. In 
the ministry, as well as in other kinds 
of Christian service, their motivation 
will grow out of a genuine interest 
in the welfare of their fellow men, 
an interest which says: “We desire 
to bring God into their lives.” 
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The Confession of Sins 


An explanation of the Lutheran liturgy 


By ROBERT PAUL ROTH 


expression to a confessional serv- 
ice entirely distinct from the Ro- 
man Catholic mass. 

The Lutheran confession is just 
what its name implies: A confession 
of sins by each individual worshiper 
before God and the world. This con- 
fession is followed by the declaration 
of God’s grace through the holy scrip- 
tures and the sermon. Our human 
response to God’s action of forgive- 
ness is expressed in the creed, in 
hymns and prayers of thanksgiving 
and praise, and in offerings of our 
stewardship. 

The pastor does not perform the 
worship for the people. He simply 
leads them in a service of confession 
and thanksgiving. All participate in 
this. 

The Roman mass is quite different. 


ake Protestant Reformation gave 
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On entering a Roman church one 
hears a foreign language. The priests, 
in variegated, gold and silk-stitched 
robes, perform their services in the 
chancel without the need of response 
from the people. Their actions are ac- 
companied sometimes by soft, some- 
times by loud, music. Candlelight 
radiates from the altar. Clouds of 
incense ascend from the images of 
Mary, Christ, and the saints. Add to 
this much kneeling, bowing, gesturing, 
crossing, and finally the climactic ele- 
vation of the host and chalice. Occa- 
sionally a shrill bell interrupts the 
sacred solemnity calling the attention 
of the silent assembly in the nave to 
what is going on at the altar. 
Worshippers take little part in this 
theatrical display. They are a witness 
to it. Effort is made by the priests to 
mystify and hold the audience in awe. 
Every sense is appealed to—hearing 
the bells, music, and Latin intona- 
tions; smelling the incense; seeing the 
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elegant robes, statuary, and other ec- 
clesiastical equipment; tasting the 
bread of the sacrament; and touching 
the rosary beads and kissing the 
statues. 


THESE ARE DIFFERENT in external 
form. But the cleavage in meaning 
between the Lutheran and Roman 
services is far greater and deeper. 

The distinctive thing about Chris- 
tianity is the faith that God loves the 
sinner and forgives him through the 
cross of Jesus Christ. No other reli- 
gion professes such faith. In every 
other religion, including Judaism, God 
must be appeased and sin must be 
atoned by means of a sacrifice from 
the believer. The service of worship 
in pagan and Jewish temples always 
culminated in the bringing of a sacri- 
fice to God or the gods. 

The temple at Jerusalem was a 
place of sacrifice and there alone 
could sins be forgiven. Before its en- 
trance stood the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, upon which fire bummed cease- 
lessly. On the great Day of Atone- 
ment the blood of the expiatory lamb 
was carried into the Holy of Holies 
by the high priest in order to cover 
the sins of the people. It was no dif- 
ferent in pagan temples, although the 
Jewish insistence upon moral purity 
was absent. The God of the Jews 
wanted sacrifice with a clean heart. 
The pagan gods simply wanted gifts. 

It was this weakness in the heathen 
cults that made possible the rapid 
triumph of Christianity. By the time 
of Christ no thinking person enter- 
tained the old naive notion that the 
gods were hungry and thirsty and en- 
joyed the gifts of men. And if these 
sacrificial acts did not signify moral 
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repentance, then why go through with 
the ritual? 

Here Christianity brought some- 
thing new. Jesus told the paralytic 
who was lowered to him through the 
roof, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” For 
this Jesus was declared a blasphemer 
and ultimately crucified. The Jews be- 
lieved that sins could be forgiven only 
through the sacrifice of the high priest 
at the temple. But now Jesus taught 
that God’s mercy will save even sin- 
ners. 

To the Jews and to the pagans only 
the holy were saved, the ones who 
brought their sacrifices. To Christ 
there is no distinction between holy 
and unholy for all are sinners, and all 
are incapable of saving themselves. 
If any are to be saved at all, they 
must be saved by the grace of God. 

Nothing caused so much surprise as 
this new doctrine. It meant the elim- 
ination of all sacrifices, altars, sanc- 
tuaries. Indeed, early Christians were 
accused of being atheists: Since they 
had no sacrifice, they seemed to re- 
vere no God! 


BuT THE ORIGINAL PRACTICE of the 
Christian religion did not last. The old 
idea of sacrifice, and with it, the con- 
cept of a priesthood, crept back into 
Christian worship. Thus the confes- 
sional changed completely until, in the 
Middle Ages, Catholic Christianity be- 
came a cult religion with the mass 
performed as an unbloody sacrifice. 

The beginning of this change was 
as unpretending and innocent as pos- 
sible. When the early Christians gath- 
ered to eat bread and drink wine as 
Jesus had instructed them, they of- 
fered a prayer of thanksgiving for 
bodily and spiritual gifts. The mem- 
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bers brought voluntarily to the church 
the bread and the wine necessary for 
the meal. At first there was no notion 
that these donations were brought as 
sacrifices to God, But by the second 
century this idea was already present. 

The idea now was the Christians, in 
contradiction from Jews and pagans, 
possess the true sacrifice when they 
offer bread and wine to God. Thus 
the teaching of Jesus 
was twisted: Instead 
of God making the 
sacrifice of his Son on 
the cross, men offered 
sacrifice repeatedly to 
God. 

And along with this 
notion of _ sacrifice 
came the priesthood, 
since no one could 
properly come to God 
with his sacrifice ex- 
cept through the me- 
diation of the priest. 
Roman Catholic 
Christianity became 
both Jewish and pa- 
gan. 

Luther restored the 
Christian confessional 
service to its original 
meaning. He taught that in worship 
man neither gives anything to God nor 
does anything for him, but he receives 
inestimable gifts from God. Hence the 
Lutheran service is simply a public 
confession of sin, a declaration of 
God’s grace, and the faithful stew- 
ard’s response of thanksgiving. These 
are the three themes that are devel- 
oped, varied, and repeated through- 
out the liturgy like the dominant 
motifs of a symphony. 

Indeed, we can compare our con- 
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fessional service to a symphony of 
four movements with three major 
themes. 1) Confession, 2) Psalmody, 
3) Word, and 4) Offering are the 
four parts of the usual Sunday morn- 
ing service. When Communion is cel- 
ebrated the same service is used es- 
sentially, except that the confession is 
enlarged and a fifth part, the Holy 
Communion proper is added. 

The confession be- 
gins (in the name of 
the Father, and of the 
Son, and ofthe Holy 
Ghost) with an invi- 
tation to all worship- 
pers to draw near to 
God. It includes ver- 
sicles and responses 
from the Psalms (124 
and 32) and a com- 
mon confession of sin 
in thought, word, and 
deed. It concludes 
with a general decla- 
ration of grace, to 
which the congrega- 
tion prayerfully sings, 
“Amen”. 

The Psalmody be- 
gins with the introit 
and continues through 
the gloria in excelsis. The introit is 
usually fragments of Psalms and is 
variable for each Sunday. 

The Word begins with the personal 
salutation of the pastor after the gloria 
in excelsis and is concluded with the 
votum after the sermon. 

The offering includes the offertory 
sentences, the thanksgiving offerings 
of stewardship, and the general prayer 
and benediction. 


RUNNING THROUGH THESE four parts 
are three dominant motifs. The chief 
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motif is the proclamation of God’s 
grace. This is done in all four move- 
ments beginning with a bold state- 
ment quoting John 1:12—“To them 
that believe on his name, he giveth 
power to become the sons of God’— 
and Mark 16:16—“He that believeth 
and is baptised shall be saved.” 


It is repeated powerfully in the 
reading of the epistle and gospel. The 
climax comes in the preaching of the 
Word, the sermon. Indirectly grace is 
declared in the confidence and trust 
of the believer's prayer and in the 
praises sung in the hymns and espe- 
cially in the gloria in excelsis. Indeed, 
while it may appear at first that the 
“symphony” of worship begins with 
the confession of sins, actually the 
service begins on this dominant note 
of divine grace. We start by speaking 
in the name of the triune God. This 
indicates the coming proclamation of 
forgiveness at his merciful hand. 


Obviously the high, point of our Lu- 
theran service is the sermon. In this 
we preach nothing but Christ and him 
crucified. If the chief part of our wor- 
ship is the declaration of grace, then 
scripture must be read proclaiming 
this good news. And a sermon must 
be preached explaining it. Luther in- 
sisted on the sermon because scripture 
reading alone, as he found in the 
monastery, becomes “just so much 
blowing against the walls.” We must 
not only hear the Word, but we must 
hear with understanding. The sermon 
is designed to give understanding. 

The second theme is the confession 
of sins. The gift of grace cannot be 
received until we willingly admit our 
helplessness. The first part of the serv- 
ice is dominated by this theme, but 
we hear it again in the kyrie as a 
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Ded You Kuou? 


1. The confessional service  Lu- 
therans use every Sunday morning is 
older in origin than the Roman mass. 


2. The kyrie is a fragment of an 
ancient Greek litany. Kyrie eleeison is 
Greek for the cry of blind Bartimaeus: 
“Lord, have mercy upon me!’ 


3. Gloria in excelsis is Latin for 
“Glory be to God on high,” the song 
of the angels on the first Christmas 
Eve. 


4. The offertory, “Create in me a 
clean heart,” is a portion of the 51st 
Psalm. 


5. The pastor faces the altar when 
he speaks with his people in prayer 
and confession. He faces the people 
when he declares for God the gospel 
of forgiveness. 


6. The Nicene creed gets its name 
from the Council of Nicea, A. D. 325. 
This confession of faith in the Triune 
God was adopted by the church as 
true doctrine at this council. 


thrice repeated chant. We hear it 
raised in the collect, an ancient prayer 
which collects the various thoughts of 
the people into a single, common pe- 
tition. We confess our sins in the 
hymns we sing also. 


The third theme is one of thanks- 
giving. Because of the gift of forgive- 
ness our hearts are compelled to ex- 
press thanks. This is done through 
offerings and tithes in a tangible way, 
but also in the prayer that God may 
use our time, energies, and _ talents. 
Thus in the offering we dedicate a 
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portion of our goods to Christ’s king- 
dom, but in the prayer we consecrate 
ourselves as living sacrifices. 

Thus in complete contrast to the 
sacrificial offering of pagan, Jewish, 
and Roman Catholic worship, Lu- 
therans give themselves and this not 
as a gift to God, but as FRUIT of his 
grace. Once they have received for- 
giveness their stewardship of love is 
_ spontaneous. The Christian in grace 
says with Luther, “God help me, I can 
do no other.” And because he has 
been loved first by Christ, he now goes 
out and loves others. This is his rea- 
sonable service. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Which parts of the service are 
variable from Sunday to Sunday? 

2. Apart from the external differences 
in form, what is the chief difference be- 


tween the Roman mass and the Lutheran 
confessional service? 

3. What are the four parts of the 
Lutheran service? Where does each part 
begin and end? 

4. What are the three themes run- 
ning through the entire service? 

5. What is the chief object in con- 
ducting a service of worship? 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Read through the service as a 
group and discuss each part as you go 
along. 

2. Work out a series of topics on the 


various parts of the service. Have some- 


one report on the historical origin and 
meaning of the creeds, the pericope, the 
introits, etc. 

3. Compare the Lutheran service with 
the order of worship in a Methodist hym- 
nal, Presbyterian hymnal, Episcopal Book 
of Common Prayer. 


© Most of the people who think they have rejected Christianity 
have really rejected only a poor caricature of it.—G. B. Caird. 


@ AJ little girl was to undergo an operation. The physician said, 
as he was about to place her on the operating table, “Before we can 
make you well we must put you to sleep.” 


The little girl smiled and said, 


“Oh, if you are going to put me 


to sleep | must say my prayers first.” She knelt beside the table and 


prayed, “Now | lay me down to sleep . . 


Mu 


The surgeon said later that he prayed that night for the first 


time in 30 years. 


—World Call 


@ Americans represent only 7 per cent of the world’s population, 
yet they own 42 per cent of the world’s income.—Paul Henri Spaak. 


®Christian Herald reports this dubious distinction: Churches hold 
segregation record—96 per cent of American Negroes and whites 
worship in segregated congregations. 


® Adversity is the prosperity of the great. Kites rise against, not 
with, the wind.—Nebraska Education News. 
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Planning for Parenthood 


Ernest C. French warns that every 


engaged couple should work out an 


agreement about having children 


have children is natural. Build- 
ing a family is still the most 

important accomplishment of a hus- 
band and his wife. In reproductivity 
they are mighty close to being part- 
ners with God in his creative work. 

But parenthood requires planning 
that goes back even before marriage. 
Any engaged pair should have a clear 
understanding regarding the having of 
children. Most couples desire babies; 
they realize that there is no substitute 
for children in bringing satisfaction. 
The news of pregnancy and childbirth 
generally causes much rejoicing. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that 
there are many unwanted babies. Not 
long ago one young woman came 
weeping to me because her husband 
stormed over the fact that she was 
pregnant. His complaint was that she 
was working and would now have to 
give up her job. All expenses of the 
household would become his responsi- 
bility. The coming of a child nearly 
wrecked that marriage. 

How distressing it is to read day 
after day of marriage annulments 


CG HAT a couple should want to 
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granted on the grounds that one or 
the other refused to have children. 
The rate of abortions is also shocking. 
Thus my contention is that parent- 
hood belongs first of all in pre-marital 
discussions. 

Couples should have a good under- 
standing of sex. The question of hav- 
ing children should, in many cases, 
be discussed with a competent phy- 
sician. Thén the young people should 
talk freely of it together. Couples 
make plans for buying furniture for 
their home, for meeting their financial 
obligations, for purchasing a car or 
a house. Why not be just as diligent 
about planning for a family? Children 
in the home shouldn’t just happen— 
they should be in one’s plans. 


PERHAPS AT THIS POINT it would be 
well to say something about haying 
that first baby. It is the one that 
brings the transition to parenthood. 

When should a couple have it? 
There are many adjustments which 
marriage requires. Some people need 
more time than others to make them 
without adding the complication of 
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pregnancy to their new marriage. 
They need to learn how to live to- 
' gether and to get adjusted to a whole 
new set-up. 

Then there are financial conditions 
- to consider. The) danger here, how- 
ever, is in postponing the first baby 
too long. Doctors have concluded that 
the best time for a woman to bear is 
between the age of 20 and 30. Cou- 
ples may wait because they are self- 
ish, like Mary and George whom I 
know. Both are working and earning 
good money. She told me that she 
would like to have a family but she 
_ has such a good job and she doesn’t 
like the idea of giving it up. They 
have gotten themselves so adjusted to 
a high income and its accompanying 
social life that becoming parents is 
fading from their future. Their selfish- 
ness prevents them from being par- 
ents. This will probably bring many 
regrets in later years. 
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There must be a real desire 
for that first child. And the time 
to have it is when there is an 
eagerness and readiness for it. 
Child development studies have 
shown that being wanted is of 
primary importance in the well- 
being of a child. 

Wanting and having children, 
however, does not fulfill the role 
of a parent. The task is just 
begun. We must know what to 
do with the children after we 
have them. It is of extreme im- 
portance for parents and _ pros- 
pective parents to know some- 
thing about how children ought 
to be reared. 

There is much to be learned 
about the art of raising a family. 
Parents must be familiar with 
the complex aspects of a child’s make- 
up. Thus it would be good to read 
some books and pamphlets relating 
to the subject. 

This doesn’t mean that we are go- 
ing to run to a book and look up on 
page so and so a method of handling 
each and every situation when it 
arises as a child develops. There is 
much room for a lot of plain common 
sense in raising children. For this we 
do not have to go looking in books. 

For instance, the book might say 
that a baby should sleep 18 to 20 
hours a day for the first month. A 
mother, relying too much on the book 
may get terribly upset if the baby 
seems to do with a little less. She is 
being unmindful of the fact that .he 
may be a bit different from the aver- 
age. 

One parent I know practically had 
a nervous breakdown over her child 
because he didn’t walk alone at 18 
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months as the book said he should. 
She thought something was wrong 
with him . He did walk at 19 months 
and with that event he became a 
“normal” baby again in his mother’s 
eyes. She got over her 

neurosis. 


It is good to have the 
basic knowledge relating 
to your children which 
good books can give. But 
to this basic knowledge 
should be added the fact '* 
that every child is an in- 
dividual and does not al- 
ways fit into a certain mold. Read 
up, as you can, but observe as well. 


SOME CHURCHES OFFER courses on 
“Marriage and Family Life” with a 
lecture or two often devoted to the 
coming of children into the home. 
The trend toward more and more 
such schools is quite marked. Advan- 
tage of the opportunity to attend such 
courses should be taken. 

Social service agencies and schools 
in many communities also have done 
much" in offering courses or at least 
“talks” on child care and child psy- 
chology. When planning for parent- 
hood it would be well to avail oneself 
of them. 

Thousands of parents do not under- 
stand their children. This is not sur- 
prising at all. They have never 
learned the art of parenthood. 

No greater challenge comes to two 
people than that of being parents. 
God bestows upon us the life of a 
child and says, as it were, “Fashion 
this life into a wondrous personality.” 
With the coming of children souls 
are entrusted into our keeping. The 
future depends on parents whose 
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® Most people are 
perfectly willing to suf- 
fer in silence if they 
are sure that everyone 
knows they are doing 


godly occupation is to bring up chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

It has been said that one doesn’t 
know how good a parent one has been 
until one sees what kind 
of parents one’s children 
make. The influence of 
parenthood passes on from 
one generation to another. 
Parenthood is a noble pro- 
fession. 


Presentation Suggestions 
Do you always begin your 
meetings with devotions and 
topic presentation, followed by the busi- 
ness session? Why not turn the procedure 
around? Get your business done first, but 
quick! Allow just so many minutes for it. 
Then get to your topic by singing a few 
hymns. The scriptures might be read by 
two persons, the one reading the state- 
ments of Jesus and the other the rest. The 
contrast in voice may help to emphasize 
Jesus’ words. 
Some hymns I would suggest are: 
“OQ Thou Whose Gracious Presence 
Blest” 
“Bless the 
House” 
“Like as a Mother Comforteth” 
“OQ Happy Home, Where Thou Art 
Loved” 
“Holy Father, in Thy Mercy” 


All the above are in the Christian 
Youth Hymnal. The scripture passages 
might be: Mark 10:13-16 and Luke 
10:38-42. 

The one presenting this or any topic 
should not take for granted that it has 
been read carefully, if at all, by every- 
one present. Therefore, he should be 
certain to present the major points dealt 
with so that all are aware of its con- 
tents. Then the leader might easily lead 
the group into a discussion of such ques- 
tions relating to the subject as, 
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1. After becoming parents how far 
would you go in seeking advice concern- 
ing the raising of your children? 


a. Would you rely on yourselves 
entirely to solve your problems? 

b. Would you go to your parents? 

c. Would you go to others, like 
your pastor or doctor? 


2. Is it fair that the mother should 
‘bear the brunt of the responsibility in 
raising the children? 


83. Would you consider the “nights 
out” problem for father, with mother 
forced to stay home alone because of 
the baby, a serious matter? 


4. Who is to baby sit? 


5. If the mother had outside employ- 
ment before pregnancy, should she go 
back to work after the birth of the child? 


6. How great do you consider the 


Main item of business of West Vir- 
ginia’s Southern district at their Janu- 
ary rally was consideration of a new 
constitution. . . . New officers of the 
Northern district are Sally Carl, pres- 
ident; Herb Wagenheim, vice-presi- 
dent; and Russell Seabright, secretary- 
treasurer. .. . 


LLA sent Caravaner Jackie Mee- 
kins as official representative to the 
Iowa convention last summer. Result: 
She is a new parish worker at St. 
Mark’s Church, Davenport... . 


St. John’s leaguers, Allentown, Pa., 
are making altar sets for family wor- 
ship. These are offered to families in 
the congregation. . . . Nativity youth, 
Philadelphia, are collecting and sell- 
ing old papers to help finance reno- 
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“grandparents problem” as it might re- 
late to your children? 


SERVICE PROJECTS 

Out of this topic there might arise the 
possibility of a number of service projects 
for the league, such as: 

1. Investigating the Sunday school 
set-up to see if there is a nursery roll 
with materials reaching the homes of the 
little ones. Foster same if it isn’t done. 

2. Is there a nursery during the 
church service, enabling parents to at- 
tend the service? You might take up this 
project. 

3. Offer your services to church 
members who need baby sitters so that 
they might attend church functions. 

4. Consult your pastor about having 
a school on marriage and family life in 
your church or in conjunction with other 
churches in your community. 


e 


vation of the parish house. They’re 
also painting and repairing... . 


St. Paul’s youth, Guelph, Ont., hon- 
ored Ernie and Gwen Berner for their 
tireless work with the Luther League 
at a banquet in December. Loyalty 
Honor certificates were presented to 
each. The meeting also served as a 
reunion for former leaguers. 


Private Gilbert Beisel, stationed in 
Germany, recently showed about 60 
colored slides taken at Iowa City to 
a youth group in Frankfurt and gave 
them copies of LurHEer Lire to read. 


Wasuinction: Boys of Trinity 
League, Everett, have tacked new 
rubber stripping—provided by the LL 
—on the hall steps of the parish house. 
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Young Adult Topic 


What Is God Like? 


By Carl W. Folkemer 


stages of human history, 

watched in fear as streaks of 
lightning flashed across the sky, lis- 
tened in terror as peals of thunder 
seemed to rock the universe. When 
a storm subsided he went in confu- 
sion back to his daily routine. 


Always confronting him was the 
great mystery behind the storm. What 
caused it? What could he do to con- 
trol itP Did these things happen nat- 
urally or was there a basic purpose 
behind them? If they happened nat- 
urally there must have been some 
original cause. What—or who—was 
that original cause? 

These questions of the ancient 
were important to him at the same 
time that they were confusing. If he 
were to live in a world in which these 
things continually happened, he must 
find ways of understanding them, per- 
haps controlling them, or at any rate 
making his life conform to them. 


Dissces. man, in the early 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES the re- 
ligion of man has concerned itself 
with man’s God—seeking to under- 
stand him, control him, use him, de- 
fine him, on conform to him and his 
activity on behalf of man. That is 
the source: of all religion—the pres- 
ence and activity of One who exists 
and is beyond the control of and yet 
works in behalf of man. 

Not all men have cailed this mys- 
tery “God.” Nor have all men recog- 
nized him as a personal being whose 
very nature communicates itself with 
man. But all religions have tried to 
define this mysterious power in hu- 
man language and thought forms. 
Man has therefore been in constant 
danger of picturing God in man’s 
image. 

The Babylonians made their gods 
fight each other over the affections of 
man. Greek religion made the gods 
so human, with so many human 
weaknesses, that the philosophers 
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dedicated themselves to the task of 
_ purifying religion and making it in- 
tellectually respectable to the learned 
and ethically sound to the common 
people. The oriental religions sought 
to make their gods encompass every 
aspect of man’s experience. 

Throughout the whole history of 
religions one can detect a common 
strain—that of trying to understand, 
control, use, define, and conform to 
a power that is beyond their control 
and understanding. And these efforts 
are sincere ones. 

One of the great faults that Chris- 
tians possess is the tendency to look 
upon all pagan religions primarily as 
hostile forces against which we must 
arrange ourselves in battle array. 
Pagan religions grow out of sincere 
efforts to explain God. The simple Chi- 
nese who builds a pillar in front of 
his house to keep the evil spirits away 
from his door (evil spirits only travel 
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Michelangelo’s conception of God as painted in the Sistine Chapel 


in straight lines and therefore must 
by-pass the house) is sincerely de- 
sirous of knowing God. 

Who would deny, even, that be- 
hind such man-made forms is the 
strange activity of the Mystery him- 
self who is guiding these diverse 
minds ultimately to a true knowledge 
of himself? Behind all these faltering 
but sincere attempts of the pagan is 
the activity of One who would have 
all men to be saved. 


Wnuart is TH1s Gop of ours really 
like? In spite of all our progress in 
harnessing and controlling what God 
has created, men are still asking, 
“What is he like?” It is good that we 
continually search for an answer. It 
is natural for us to do so. 

But we must know that our search- 
ing, though sincere, will never give 
us the perfect answer. If we are to 
know, God himself must tell us. He 
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must show us himself. 

That is what we mean by “revela- 
tion.” In order that man can know 
God, God shows himself to man, 
speaks to him—reveals himself. 

But though God thus reveals him- 
self, by word, mediated through hu- 
man beings whom he has inspired 
specifically for that purpose (the 
Bible), by works or creation and 
providence and supremely by the 
Word made flesh in an historical, liv- 
ing person (Christ), nevertheless we 
cannot know all there is to know 
about God. 

Therefore, we believe that though 
God has revealed himself, he also 
conceals himself—he is yet a “hidden” 
God. Were we to know all there is 
to know of God, God would no longer 
be God, and any pretensions on our 
part to know the all of God is the 
great sin of pride or unbelief. This 
was precisely the original sin of Adam 
and Eve. 

But God has revealed himself. 
Therefore we do know what he is 
like. We know enough for our salva- 
tion and deepest longings. 


1. God is a person. 


The scriptures tell us that he is a 
spirit (Matthew 6:32; John 4:24). 
Lest, however, we confuse the mean- 
ing of the word, it must be said that 
he is spirit that knows, feels, and 
wills. He is not spirit in some imper- 
sonal way, as pantheists have con- 
ceived of him. 

We ought to guard against looking 
at God in language like “cosmic 
urge,” “first cause,” “principle,” “ab- 
solute,” and others, unless we mean 
by all these terms that he is a person 
with whom his creation can have fel- 
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THIS ANGRY GOD controls. the future, 
some Chinese believe. They pray him 
to make life a little softer on them. 


lowship and yet one who is not bound 
by finite, human forms. 

Our picture of God is taken from 
the Bible. And everywhere in the 
Bible he comes to us as a personality. 
The prophets of the Old Testament 
speak of him continually as a “living 
God.” 

“How can I give you up, O Eph- 
raim, how surrender you, O Israel” 
(Hosea 11:8) are the words of a God 
who has a personal, intimate relation- 
ship to his own people. Without this 
concept of God as person we could 
have no fellowship with him. 

The picture is absolutely unmis- 
takable when we see him indeed as a 
divine, loving Father. It is only in 
that light that we can enjoy the full- 
est fellowship with him. 


2. God is self-existent. 


God’s existence does not depend 
on us. He made us. He can take us 
away. Nothing that we can possibly 
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do will affect in any way his person. 
He alone is absolutely independent. 


3. God is omnipotent. 


The human tendency is to look at 
‘our distraught world, throw up our 
hands, and exclaim, “How will God, 
how can he, ever overcome evil.” 

Let us remember that he has al- 

ready overcome evil. The devil hasn’t 
made any inroads on God. He hasn’t 
‘in the least robbed God of power. 
He can’t. He may have made ship- 
wreck of our lives, but he hasn’t hurt 
‘God. Don’t ever assume that God is 
in his heaven wringing his hands like 
a man who is on the verge of a stock 
market crash wondering what he will 
ido next. 
_ We are the ones who are doing 
‘the suffering, not God. If we simply 
‘turned to God in obedience and trust 
‘Satan would be defeated. 

When all of history has been con- 
summated God will be holding the 
reins just as he is now. In our little 
arena the devil is winning the victory 
‘over us. But God could even stop 
‘that if he chose to make men less than 
men. God is not limited by anything 
that is outside of himself. The only 
limitations God could have are those 
‘that he imposes upon himself—as he 
limited himself in the historical Jesus. 


4. God is 
‘and omniscient. 


omnipresent, eternal, 


God made time and space. They 
are his personal creation. The cre- 
ator is not limited to his creation. 
Time and space have no bold over 
him. 

Therefore we should not think of 
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him as “up there” and not “down 
here” at the same time. We should 
not think of him as existing in Beth- 
lehem and not before and after Beth- 
lehem. 

In that light we know he is present 
in the sacraments and Word just as 
we know he has no beginning and 
no end. We may sometimes wonder 
how God is present, for we can’t get 
beyond human forms, but we know 
he is present. 

Even with human limitations, how- 
ever, we are more and more con- 
ceiving of God in the absolute sense. 
When a man sings in California and 
we watch him in Maryland it should 
not be so difficult to conceive of God 
as being present without being physi- 
cally present. 

This same God who alone creates, 
who makes time and space, who is - 
the “ground” of all being, is the 
source of all knowledge and is ulti- 
mate truth. The speck of the atom, 
the discovery in the chemistry labora- 
tory, the activity of the molecule are 
small particles that have broken off 
of the one truth which is God. The 
Truth himself knows all smaller truths 
which originate from him, and _ all 
creatures who “live and move and 
have their being” in him. 


5. God is holy. 


When we read in the Old Testa- 
ment (e. g. Exodus 3:5; 16:23; 28:2; 
Numbers 5:17; Deuteronomy 23:14) 
that the Jews were ordered to keep 
away from certain places, to wear 
certain vestments, to furnish the tem- 
ple in a particular manner, to observe 
certain laws concerning water, meats, 
and the Sabbath, we see the Old Tes- 
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tament concept of the “holiness” of 
God. All religions have taboos to re- 
mind the worshiper that he is not on 
the same level with God. God, by his 
nature, is totally apart from man. 


We dare not think of him in the 
typical modern language as “my pal.” 
This reminds me of a little boy who 
one day said to his father, “Dad, Pm 
tired of calling you ‘pal’ like you tell 
me to. I want to call you ‘father.’ ” 
Cheap familiarity with God is taboo. 
God is “holy” and his holiness is per- 
fection. 


6. God is righteous, just, and lov- 
ing. 


Everything God does is right and 
good because God himself is holy. 
Just as a good tree cannot bear evil 
fruit, a perfect God cannot show im- 
perfection. Throughout the Bible, on 
every page, we can see the activities 
of a righteous, just, and loving God. 
He is no respecter of persons. Posi- 
tion, wealth, nationality cannot bribe 
him. He is pure “holiness.” 

When men disobey his law they 
must be punished. This punishment 
is not alone or primarily to reform 
the wrong-doer and to deter others. 
It is primarily the natural working 
of a divine righteousness, justice, and 
love. We could not, nor would we 
desire to live in this world apart from 
that activity of God. Whatever we 
believe about the capital punishment 
of the Old and the New Testament, 
it nevertheless represented the divine 
order of righteousness. Rightly does 
St. Paul say, in Romans 13:4, “The 
powers that be are ordained of God 
. . . for he beareth not the sword in 
vain: for he is a minister of God, a 
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revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil.” 

Ample opportunity should be given 
for repentance and forgiveness, for 
“God would have all men to be 
saved.” But earthly life itself depends 
upon the natural order of God’s right- 
eousness and justice. 

We know God best, however, be- 
cause of his love. His love was mani- 
fest in creation and in his provident 
care of mankind throughout history. 
But it was shown supremely and fully 
“once and for all” in Jesus, the Christ. 

This love is behind and in justice, 
righteousness, punishment—in every- 
thing God is and does. God is love. 
In the midst of evil, suffering, death, 
God loves us. When he punishes he 
loves. There is no conflict in the per- 
son of God between love and judg- 
ment. Whatever he does is love be- 
cause he is love. 

We know God is “like” this because 
he has shown it to us himself. But 
we must be content to know him as 
he has revealed himself. No matter 
what we may think of God, he is 
greater even than we can think. By 
thinking of him thus and by giving 
ourselves to him, we grow in knowl- 
edge of him and become more like 
him. 


(Next month—What Does God Do?— 
Creation, Evolution, Providence, Man) 
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Use the article above purely as a 
basis for open, free discussion of the 
topic, but limit your discussion only to 
ideas about God which have been dis- 
cussed. There will be time in future 
articles to broaden discussion. Let your 
discussion center around the following 
questions and others related to them. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Xenophanes once said, “If oxen 
would conceive of God they would con- 
ceive of him under the form of an ox.” 
What do you as a Christian say, when 
a Buddhist in the mission field says, 
“ve got my gods and you have yours, 
let’s keep it that way?” 

2. Can God prevent a man from sin- 
ning, from dying? If he can't, how is 
he omnipotent? If he can, why doesn’t 
he? 

3. Can God lie or contradict himself? 

4. The Old and New ‘Testaments 
teach the omnipresence of God—refer to 
Matthew 6:28-30; Matthew 10:20; Psalm 
139:7-12 for example. What can we do 
or say to show children and sick people 
that God is really present when he isn’t? 
(cf. Deuteronomy 33:27; I Timothy 
1:17.) 

5. If God knows all about me, does 
that mean he has already decided what 
I shall do long before I do it? If that 
is so, then what I do I have no control 
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6. Do we really need all the “forms” 
of religion such as altar, candlesticks, 
/ cross, robes, etc.P What good are they? 
Can’t we worship in a barn as well? 
Rethink as a group your reasons for 
using them. 

7. In Hebrews 12:29 we are told 
God consumes sinners. If so, how can 
he consume and have compassion on 
them at the same time? 

8. If we practiced capital punish- 
ment would we have as much crime as 
we now have? If scripture supports it, 
why don’t we? 

9. Why did God give man freedom 
if he knew man would abuse it and 
cause all this sin in the world? 

10. What can we as Christians say 
to a person who is in such extreme suf- 


fering? The Euthanasia Society of New 
York says that God who is loving and 
good would expect us to be at least as 
humane with people as we are with 
animals. That is, quietly put them to 
sleep. Is this Christian? 
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WORSHIP SERVICE 

Prelude 

Call to Worship: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Hail, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord” 
(PSH 110) 

Scripture: Psalm 19 

Prayer 

Poem: “The First Day of Creation” 
(John Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. VII— 
Lines 192-260) 

Hymn: “Praise the Lord of Heaven” 
(PSH 252) 

Topic and discussion 

Offering 

Prayer 

Hymn: “My God, How Wonderful Thou 
Art” (PSH 191) 

Benediction 


@ TV isn't replacing radio half as fast as it is homework.—Path- 


finder. 
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OWDY, fellows and_ gals! 
Hf iter it is spring again, and 

many of us are faced with 
the problem of planning conventions, 
summer schools, and rallies for the 
summer months. 

One of the big problems of plan- 
ning an affair at which strangers will 
be present is, “How will we break the 
ice and get the people to know each 
other?” Say, here’s an idea! Why not 
have a good, old-fashioned square 
dance? 

So you say, “Well, that’s a pretty 
good idea, but how do we go about 
giving a square dance? . . . How do 
we learn? . . . Where will we get a 
caller? . . . What will we use for 
music?” 

Here are a few pointers that may 
help you. 
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How to Learn 


It is a good idea for the group 
that is sponsoring the dance to know 
how to do the dances. Then they can 
help their guests to learn the dances 
much faster. 

The best way to learn is to get a 
good book on the subject. If the 
group works together, it can teach 
itself the basic steps in a very short 
time. 

We 
books: 

Durlacher, Ed. Honor Your Part- 

ner. The Devin-Adair Co., 23 
East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 1948. (American Square, 
Circle, and Contra Dances, pho- 
tographs and music. 

Greggerson, Herb. Blue Bonnet 

Calls. P. O. Box 3061, Station A, 


recommend the following 
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El] Paso, Texas. 
dances. ) 


(Texas square 


The Caller 


No square dance can be a success 
_ without a good caller. If you've never 
square danced before, by all means 
engage a professional caller. Fees 
vary from one part of the country to 
the other. 
- If you don’t know of any square 
dance callers, telephone your city or 
~ county recreation department. They 
will be glad to recommend a caller 
who can fit your needs. 

If you live in a part of the country 
where there are no callers, perhaps 
one of the members of your group 
could learn to call. It must be a 
person who is musically inclined and 
who has a clear voice. 


Music and Equipment 

The problem of music and equip- 
ment is already solved if you hire a 
caller because he will furnish the 
_records and other equipment needed. 

However, if you depend on a 
home-trained caller, then take a trip 
to the local record shop. Don’t buy 
records with calls on them because 
it is difficult for beginners to dance 
to this type. Be sure to listen to the 
records before buying them so you 
will get what you want. Remember, 
records can’t be exchanged. 

It is not hard to find a record 
player. You can probably borrow one 
from a member of your league. 


John Davis suggests 
square dancing 
for May socials 
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The Program 

You should plan your program in 
advance. Start out with a simple 
mixer. Such dances as “Patty Cake 
Polka” and “Oklahoma Mixer” are 
easy to learn and get the crowd 
acquainted. Your caller will know 
other mixers that will be fun to learn. 
Do these dances just long enough to 
break the ice. Then try a square 
dance before the young folks get 
“partner shy.” 

By the time the first dance is fin- 
ished the group will be enthused, and 
you can go on with as many dances 
as the dancers can learn. The thing 
to remember is to keep the party roll- 
ing smoothly, so no one will have 
time to get bored. If there are any 
leftovers, alternate couples so that 
everyone will have a chance to par- 
ticipate. 

Between dances it is fun to gather 
around and sing songs or play quiet 
games that all can enjoy while they 
“cool off.” It is best to dance about 
two squares and then rest for 10 or 
15 minutes. 


Refreshments 

Whatever you do, don’t go over- 
board on your refreshments. Save the 
food until after the dance. You don't 
want anyone to get sick. The same 
thing goes for soft drinks. You will 
find that the less you drink, the less 
you will want to drink. If you must 
get a drink between dances, plain ol’ 
water is the best. 

THERE YOU HAVE IT—our idea of 
how to have a good time. I can as- 
sure you of one thing—When you 
square dance, you can’t help but 
make friends! Few activities are more 
wholesome or entertaining. 
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Book of the Mouth 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Jane and Burt McConnell. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
324 pages. $3.00. 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of the 
president of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

This volume — Presidents of the 
United States—contains the brief biog- 
raphies of the 32 men who have taken 
that oath. 

If you have ever wished for a book 
about the presidents of the United 
States that told just enough—yet re- 
ported the whole truth—you don’t 
have to wish any longer. This volume 
is it! 

The McConnells have dug up oodles 
of facts about the “young years” of 
our prexys. One thing that pops out 
on page after page is the stand for 
right principles that most of our presi- 
dents took while still in their youth. 
These young men didn’t mind letting 
people know exactly where they stood 
on certain subjects, and why they 
stood where they stood. And look at 
some of the results! 

Thomas Jefferson was only 33 years 
old when he drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. James Monroe, An- 
drew Jackson, John Tyler, James Polk, 
and Andrew Johnson were members 
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of Congress before they had reached 
their 30th birthday. 

The chapter titles give you some 
idea of the sparkling presentations by 
the authors: George Washington— 
First in the Hearts of His Country- 
men; Zachary Taylor—“Old Rough and 
Ready”; Andrew Johnson—the Presi- 
dent Who Never Went to School; 
Ulysses S. Grant—the President who 
was a Failure at Thirty-nine; Wood- 
row Wilson—Writer and Maker of His- 
tory. 

Presidents of the United States is 
recommended for reading by interme- 
diates, seniors, young people, advisers 
and pastors.—L. C. 


Sports Stories 


THE GREATEST SPORT STORIES FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. Edited by 
Danzig and Brandwein. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 680 
pages. $4.95. 

If you enjoy turning to the sports 
pages in your newspaper day after 
day, then you will enjoy turning to the 
680 pages of this book. In fact, you 
will find it to be “dessert” for your 
daily sports-reading meal. 

Eyewitness accounts of the unfor- 
gettable sporting events of the last 
100 years are between the covers of 
this volume as they have appeared in 
the New York Times. 

The great feats of Babe Ruth, the 
Yankees, Jack Dempsey, War Admiral, 
Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, Jesse Owens, 
Red Grange, Ben Hogan, etc. are 
here. The book contains the memor- 
able events of baseball, basketball, 
football, racing—human and _ horse, 
tennis, boxing, boating, and swim- 
ming. 
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Each is a thrilling sports short 
story. And the delightful thing about 
each is that it is true! 

—L. C. 


THE KID WHO BATTED 1.000. By Al- 
lison and Hill. New York: Double- 
day & Company. 238 pages. $2.50. 
Anyone who knows anything about 

baseball knows that a baseballer who 

boasts a 1.000 batting average for a 

-season hasn’t been to bat very many 
times—and, furthermore, that he has 
been lucky the few times he has stood 
beside the plate. 

Here’s a book about a 17-year-old 
youngster who went to bat in many a 
baseball contest, and still batted 1.000 
for the season. He won games by the 
-simple method of “fouling off” every 
pitch, except the last one in the 
- World Series. That one sailed out of 

_the park for a home run. 

Dave King, the “Foul Ball King” is 
the difference between a cellar-dwell- 
ing baseball team and the world’s 

- champions. 

It’s a delightful story for any base- 

ball fan! —L. C. 


THE ROSE BOWL GAME. By Rube 
Samuelsen. Garden City, N. Y:: 
Doubleday. 299 pages. $3.50. 
There is one bowl as familiar to 

most Americans as the soup bowl and 

the cereal bowl. It’s the Rose Bowl— 
the granddaddy of all the football 
bowls. 

Every year on January Ist, millions 
of folks turn their radio and T-V dials 
to the Rose Bowl] game at Pasadena, 
California, where two of the nation’s 
top-flight football teams battle it out 
for supremacy. 
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Rube Samuelsen worked on this 
book for 15 years. The highlights— 
as well as some of the sidelights—of 
every Rose Bowl game are reported 
by the author. Football enthusiasts 
will find it much to their liking. 


Lets Play 


THE FAMILY PLEASURE CHEST. By 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Parthenon Press. 208 
pages. $1.00 paper; $1.50 cloth. 
Families can have fun without ben- 

efit of television, movies, and the hun- 
dreds of outside activities. To prove 
it, the authors of The Family Pleas- 
ure Chest have compiled 1,000 fam- 
ily fun ideas. 

It doesn’t take a lot of equipment 
to have a good time at home. A milk 
bottle, a clothespin, and a chair will 
do. Provided the whole family is 
game to try the old sport of dropping 
the clothespin into the bottle. 

That’s only one small item sug- 
gested. Included are games for small 
fry, methods of making toys, interest- 
ing traditions to make all sorts of days 
and holidays extra special, parties for 
all occasions. The Eisenbergs recom- 
mend hobbies highly, also thinking 
and guessing games, family hikes and 
picnics even if these are limited to 
a back yard. 

The main idea is for everyone from 
the littlest toddler to the oldest and 
most wise to have a lot of fun. The 
way to get that fun is by doing things 
together. And the authors have listed 
things to do. All you have to do is 
find one of the 1,000 your family likes 
to start off a hilarious good time. 


—MarGARET MANGUM 
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ALL OCCASION PARTY — PAC. By 
Ken Anderson and Morry Carlson. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House. 

‘Been wonderin’ what to do at your 
next party? The solution comes in the 
All Occasion Party-Pac. In one small, 
compact package comes 10 copies 
each of six new and exciting games. 
The material, designed for adults and 
young people in their late teens, pro- 
vides wholesome, spiritual fun for 
everyone and adds enjoyment to the 
evening. 

Start out with “What’s the Refer- 
ence?” a multiple choice quiz, easy if 
you know your Bible. Continue with 
“Bible Occupations” and name a Bible 
character who followed each profes- 
sion listed. Can you recognize familiar 
hymns? Try it in “Musical Geography. 

After time out for eats, try “Beat- 
ing the Consequences.” If you can’t 
list a person, place, or book from the 
Bible after each letter of the alpha- 
bet, pay the consequence! “Poetry 
Mosaic” provides an_ entertaining 
poem to which everyone has contrib- 
uted. Conclude your evening with 
“Biblegram Night Letter.” Each one 
is allowed 25—no more, no less—words 
to tell a familiar Biblical event. 

Hostess, don’t worry if you don’t 
know the answers yourself. They are 
provided along with easy-to-under- 
stand instructions and helpful sugges- 
tions. —JEANIE JOHNSON 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. By Dr. Er- 
nest G. Osborne. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. $3.95. 

Before parenthood descends on 
young marrieds it’s easy enough to 
rear children. But when Junior sud- 
denly takes to climbing every avail- 
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able piece of furniture or Sally gets 
bossy the desperate parents wish for 
some good, crisp, quick advice. 

They can get it in The Family 
Scrapbook. Compiled by a noted child 
guidance expert from his own experi- 
ence as a parent and from his years 
of work, the Scrapbook contains over 
400 pages with over 400 different 
ideas on how to deal with parents’ 
problems. 

It’s not dry and dull. It’s not full 
of theory. It’s just what a parent 
wants. It manages to give the par- 
ents a child’s-eye perspective of prob- 
lems. At the same time it suggests 
practical ways to overcome every- 
thing from answering back to getting 
chores done. Included are easy-to- 
make toys for children, suggested fam- 
ily projects and games, even a recipe 
for popcorn balls. 

It’s a good book to keep where it 
can be grabbed quickly to deal with 
a situation. —MarGARET MANGUM 


THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK. By 
Hammett and Musselman. New 
York: Association Press. 380 pages. 
$5.00. 

The jacket of The Camp Program 
Book carries this statement: “An en- 
cyclopedic handbook on everything 
that goes into camp life as it relates 
to the camper.” That’s exactly what 
the reviewer finds this book to be. 

This volume should be “must read- 
ing” for all members of the board of 
directors of any camp, as well as for 
the director and his associates. In 
fact, it would be “wise reading” for 
all instructors and counselors prior to 
their instructing and counseling at 
camp. —L. C. 
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Clatter eee by conrad, jr. 


HAT is the No. 1 problem in 

your local Luther League?” That’s 

a question that staff members of 
‘The Luther League of America have 
asked many, many times. 
On several occasions, one of the staff 
secretaries has requested “written an- 
iswers” and gotten them. Maybe you 
‘would be interested in the results of his 
“file-folder collection, as well as a few 
suggestions about eliminating the prob- 
‘lems. 


First OF ALL, we shall divide the prob- 
lems into “the more frequently listed” 
and “the less frequently listed.” We 
shall consider the former group this 
month and the latter group next month. 

But before we report on either group, 
iit might be in order to tell you what the 
word “problem” really means. It comes 
‘from two good Greek words meaning “to 
ithrow before.” A problem, then, is some- 
‘thing that is thrown before us, blocking 
sour way. It may be a temporary road- 
‘block, or it may be—or become—a per- 
‘manent roadblock. It all depends on 
WHO the persons are who are faced 
with a problematic roadblock! 


If your league is experiencing any of 
ithese problems, will you accept them as 
jpermanent problems, OR will you see to 
fit that they are only temporary? 

As you micuTr have already guessed, 
ithe problem that pops up with the great- 
‘est frequency is attendance—getting lea- 
iguers to attend meetings with regularity. 

Solution: Why do most Americans eat 
‘three meals a day? The answer is very 
simple: Because they like to eat! 
(Granted that some folks eat because 
they have to eat, but the majority sit 
‘themselves down before a table or a 
lunch counter because they get a lot of 
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enjoyment out of feeding their appe- 
tites. ) 

The average youth attends Luther 
League meetings because he gets a “spir- 
itual charge” out of them. If that “some- 
thing” is missing, he is also missing 
after one or two meetings. 

There was a time when young people 
went to church-sponsored meetings be- 
cause they had to be there, or else! That 
“time” no longer exists. They show up 
because they want to show up. 


No. 2 1s A FrRsT COUSIN to No. 1. Lack 
of interest. Some said: “The only time 
many of them get interested is when we 
have something special.” 


Solution: Maybe the answer is to be 
found in the statement of the problem: 
More special programs are needed, or 
else, special emphasis on more programs. 
But, back of any emphasis must be 
plenty of pre-program preparation. 


They don’t attend because they have 
no interest, and they have no interest 
because they feel that the meetings fail 
to meet their needs. 


No. 3 Is DISORDERLY CONDUCT. It is 
rather surprising that this one rated so 
high on the list. Also linked with it was 
“the failure to pay attention during the 
presentation of the program, and the 
failure to respect the speakers and lead- 
ers by keeping quiet.” 

Solution: Private casual conferences 
conducted by the adviser with the dis- 
turber. If this doesn’t work, then sug- 
gestions may be made to friends of the 
disorderly person who may sit with or 
near him, to discourage the disturber 
with words or winks as he goes into 
action. 
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“Those who accuse Bach 
of being unemotional 


have never heard 


‘The St. John Passion’” 


BY RALPH JONES 


VERY Lenten season brings 
& forth several new recordings 

appropriate to that most mean- 
ingful season of the year. This year 
a significant contribution has been 
made to the constantly growing cata- 
logue of sacred music. With the re- 
lease of the RCA Victor album of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John, American artists 
and technicians have produced a 
work of art equal in every respect to 
the best European recordings of 
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now hear this... . 


sacred music. 

The performers of the St. John Pas- 
sion are all excellent, individually and 
collectively. Two choral groups par- 
ticipate: The Robert Shaw Chorale, a 
select group of 30 vocalists; and The 
Collegiate Chorale, ‘a supplementary 
group of 60 voices added to the for- 
mer for certain portions of the work. 
The soloists are equally fine. Blake 
Stern is outstanding as the tenor evan- 
gelist, and Mack Harrell capably 
sings those portions of the scripture 
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spoken by Jesus. 


Perhaps the greatest single merit 
of this recording is the superb Eng- 
lish translation. Based primarily on 
the King James Version, the text in- 
cludes chapters 18 and 19 of the 
Gospel according to St. John. With 
a text adapted to the demands of 
choral singing, every word becomes 
clear, even in the difficult solo arias. 

The following is quoted from the 
program notes which accompany the 
recording, “Any translation of a great 
work must mean a loss to those for 
_whom its original language is a native 
tongue. Bach’s recitative was true not 
only to the rhythm and accentuation 
of German speech, but to the spirit 
and shadings of the Lutheran gospel. 
Nevertheless, we cannot escape the 
conviction that Bach’s first concern 
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was to affirm and quicken a faith— 
by the immediate communication of 
its great drama. That is truly possible 
only when the story and its meaning 
are carried in the living language of 
the singer and listener—the language 
in which he dreams, in which he 
hopes, remembers, thinks, loves, and 
believes. 

“When Bach first produced his St. 
John Passion in Leipzig on Good Fri- 
day of 1723 (or 1724) he was con- 
firming, reforming, and revitalizing a 
tradition of worship rooted in Chris- 
tian antiquity. As early as the fourth 
century the reading of the gospel pas- 
sion narratives had been prescribed 
for the services of Holy Week [We 
still do it today!]; and by the 12th 
century this ‘reading’ had become a 
complex and highly dramatic musical 
liturgy. In a scheme of rudimentary 
characterization, designed to impress 
the story upon a congregation ignor- 
ant of its Latin text, three “deacons 
of the passion,’ differentiated by con- 
trasting vocal registers, and represent- 
ing (from low to high) the Saviour, 
the general narrative, and the crowds 
and individuals other than Jesus, had 
intoned the gospel story to plain-song 
formulas. 
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“By Bach’s time the passion music 
had responded to the religious influ- 
ences of the Protestant Reformation, 
and to the secular and musical in- 
fluences of Italian oratorio-opera. All 
the major formal elements familiar to 
us through his passion settings had 
been established: The use of the peo- 
ple’s tongue for the gospel text, of 
non-Biblical verses for additional mu- 
sical materials, of the chorus to rep- 
resent the crowds, soldiers, and 
priests, and of arias and chorales to 
allow commentary upon the action.” 


C. S. Terry, in his interesting 
studies of Bach’s music has written: 
“It was Bach’s individual achievement 
to assimilate the incongruities of the 
old and new forms, to reaffirm the 
central importance of the Biblical nar- 
rative, to infuse a spiritual intention 
into the secular forms—aria and reci- 
tative—which the passion had_bor- 
rowed from the oratorio, to reconcile 
the chorale with its context, and to 
knit together and elevate the whole. 

. Bach triumphed as much by the 
simple piety of his character as by the 
splendor of his technique.” 

The sections assigned to the chorus 
in the St. John Passion provide the 
most stirring moments in the perform- 
ance. Representing the crowds at the 
trial of Jesus before Pilate, the chorus 
sings, Not this man, no not him! Give 
us Barabbas! with a ferocity and 
cruelty that carries the full force of 
the passion narrative. 

A perfect four-part fugue, one of 
the most difficult of musical forms, 
illustrates pointedly the strict beliefs 
of the Jews who rejected Jesus as 
their king. First in, We have with 
us a law, and by this, our law, he 
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should die now, and later in, If thou 
let this man go, then art thou not 
Caesar's friend:-the same musical 
pattern is used. There is an almost 
mystical quality to the short chorus: 
Do not rend it or divide it—sung by 
a small choral group representing the 
soldiers who cast lots for the seamless 
robe. 


Those who accuse Bach of being 
unemotional have never heard The 
Passion According to St. John. 


This recording is expensive, both 
in LP or 45 rpm speeds. (The full 
performance requires over two 
hours!) Many readers of this column 
will not be able to purchase it for 
their own record library, except after 
long and careful saving. 
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Skeleton... 
(Continued from page 26) 


“He’s in the Bahamas,” said Toby. 
“Tm his son.” 

“Maybe you can tell me what I 
want to know.” 

“Dad doesn’t like publicity,” said 
‘Toby Hamilton, “and you've been 
‘trespassing on private property. We'll 
have to lock you up until the hurri- 
cane blows over.” He spoke rapidly 
jto Axel in the unknown language. 

Red talked fast. “Since there’s a 
hurricane on the way maybe I can 
lend a hand.” 

Toby stared at him thoughtfully. 
“We,can use help.” 

“If I'm going to stay around for a 
couple of days,” said Red, “I might 
as well earn my keep.” 

Toby chuckled. “Never mind, 
Axel,” he said. He motioned to Red. 
“Come on.” 

They went out. A rain squall was 
lashing the island. 

“That Axel is quite a man,” shouted 
Red. “Where did you get him?” 

Toby shrugged. “He works for dad 
in the laboratory.” 

“Laboratory?” 

“This setup,” explained Toby, “is a 
marine laboratory.” 

“Esqueleto is getting rumored 
around,” said Red. “People figure 
‘something funny is going on out 
here.” 

Toby laughed. 

“T found a few old magazine articles 
by your father,” confessed Red, “about 
pirate treasure in the Caribbean. Also 
the amount of gold and silver bullion 
aboard old Spanish galleons sunk in 
these waters.” 
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Toby guffawed. “Dad is working 
on barnacles and tropical sea worms, 
trying to find a way to neutralize their 
effect on boat hulls.” 

“Oh,” said Red, mortified. 

“Dad and a couple of the boys went 
to the Bahamas last week to pick up 
some new specimens, and left me in 
charge,” grinned Toby. “We didn’t 
figure on a hurricane. Now we have 
to top all these tidal cradles and pools, 
or the wrong water will get into them 
if the sea runs much higher.” 

Red went to work outside Ware- 
house Number 5. Teetering precari- 
ously on a stepladder, he slid the steel 
cleats into their grooves and ham- 
mered each shutter down. He could 
see the surf boiling against the beach. 
Axel and Toby were trotting along the 
runways, hauling huge tarps over the 
cradles and pinning them down. The 
wind roared a continuous monotone, 
whipping up an occasional vicious 
gust. 

He heaved the last shutter up, and 
the wind exploded in a violent blast, 
lashing the heavy frame against the 
building. Red rode along with it. He 
could feel his knuckles crunch. The 
ladder teetered and fell. The shutter 
twisted suddenly on _ its hinge, 
snapped, and Red went down, the 
shutter on top of him. 


As he fell, one corner came up and 
slapped him solidly on the temple. 

When Red came to, he was lying 
on a bench inside the warehouse. 
Bending over him, coming into focus 
slowly, was a face. 

“Where—?” he began. 

“Don’t try to talk,” said the voice. 
“You've had a bad fall. I put in a 
couple of clips. You will have a small 
scar.” 
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Red nudged the bandage with his 
fingers. “Are you a doctor?” 

“Once upon a time,” said the voice 
gently. 

Red opened his eyes again. Stand- 
ing above him was a middle-aged man 
in faded khakis. 

That face! Red thought. It was 
sharp, deeply lined, and tanned be- 
neath a mane of silver-gray hair. 

“You found me out there?” 

“Yes. I picked you up.” 

The English was good, but there 
was an edge in it, a foreign flavor. 

Somewhere I've seen that face be- 
fore, Red thought. Where? He 
couldn’t remember. In a picture, prob- 
ably. A newspaper cut or a magazine. 
A long time ago. It was a distin- 
guished face—one not easy to forget. 

“Do you live here?” 

“IT work for Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Oh,” said Red. “Do I know your 
name?” 

“T am called Juan Equis.” 

“That’s Spanish, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yd never have taken you for a 
Spaniard, Mr. Equis.” 

The man chuckled. “Juan Equis is 
just a name. I am what I happen to 
be—merely myself.” 

Red struggled to sit up. 

“Lie still,” said Juan Equis, looking 
at him with concern. “You are not 
strong yet.” 

“T feel dizzy,” admitted Red. 

The gray-haired man examined a 
vial under the light. “Here,” he said, 
pouring the contents into a glass of 
water, “drink this, and you will sleep.” 

“Yes,” sighed Red, half-hypnotized 
by the deep, melodious voice. He took 
the glass and drank. 

Red awoke in a strange room. Thin 
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edges of light crept through Venetian 
blinds. Morning. His legs seemed 
longer than usual, but they worked. 
His shirt was hanging on a chair. Red 
put it on slowly, listening to the wind. 
It was weaker. 

“Wonder what happened to that 
hurricane?” he muttered. 

The door was unlocked. He walked 
down a broad hall into a large room, 
and remembered it—the room with the 
French doors, the desk, and the tele- 
phone. 

He sat down and lifted the receiver 
experimentally. The line was alive. 
“Key West operator?” he whispered. 

“What number, please.” ° 

“Key West 1-458.” 

It was early. The editor would be 
asleep. 

“Mr. Ward? .. . This is Anderson. 
... Yeah, I’m calling from the island. 
They must have a submarine cable 
into the main line somewhere. . . . I 
think I've got something pretty big, 
boss. Ever hear of ‘Juan Equis?’... 
You wouldn’t. It’s an alias. . . . I'll be 
in as soon as I can... . Yes, it’s plenty 
big: .%-.0Sure, ©. Ki js 4, Good-by-a 
He hung up. 

Toby Hamilton was standing in the 
doorway looking at him. “I’m sorry 
you did that,” he said grimly. “You're 
stretching our hospitality too far.” 

Axel lumbered in from the hall. 

“Show Mr. Anderson to his room,” 
said Toby. “This time, lock the door.” 

Axel stared _ significantly. Red 
walked back to his room. Axel turned 
the key in the lock. 

There was a radio beside the bed. 
Weather bulletins came in continu- 
ously during the storm. The announcer 
said that the hurricane had veered, 
changing direction from northeast to 
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funny. 


“rage. 
~ “You understand?” 


northwest off Cape Corrientes. The 


‘center of the storm was now a hun- 


dred miles southwest of the Dry Tor- 
tugas, heading toward Mobile and 
New Orleans. Key West and the Keys 


were out of danger. 


At noon the door opened, and Axel 
came in with a tray. “Eat,” he 
growled. 

“Thanks,” said Red. “Where’s the 
doctor, Axel?” 

The big man glowered at him. “No 


“doctor,” he said. 


“The doctor who patched my head,” 


explained Red patiently, patting his 


bandage. 

“No doctor. You funny in the head. 
You don’t remember.” 

“Huh!” grunted Red. “Not that 
I remember all right, Axel. 
The doctor. Juan Equis. Where is 
he?” 

The big man’s face contorted with 
“No doctor here,” he hissed. 


“All right,” Red gasped, “no doc- 


tor.” 


“Don’t talk then,” snarled the giant, 
“never talk. No doctor here.” He 


left, slamming the door. 


“Whew!” murmured Red, thinking 
it over. No use making a break for 
it until Dan came back with the boat. 


| He ate, found a magazine, and began 


to read. 
Late in the afternoon Axel came in 
for the tray. “Get ready,” he com- 


_manded. “You go now.” 


“What’s wrong?” asked Red. Sud- 


_denly he was unwilling to leave the 


little room that had been his prison. 
“Dress,” grunted the big man. 
Red put on his shirt and combed 
his hair. 
Axel beckoned with his free arm, 
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sternly. Red walked out of the house, 
down the crushed coral walk toward 
the jetty, with Axel one step behind. 

Toby was revving up the engine in 
the cabin cruiser. 

“Are we going some place?” 

“Back to Key West,” said Toby. 

“Pretty rough, isn’t it?” 

Toby looked at the whitecaps and 
shrugged. “Not so bad.” 

“You mean you don’t want me on 
Esqueleto any longer than necessary,” 
said Red. 

“Have it your own way,” grinned 
Toby. “Climb aboard.” 

Axel watched them from the dock. 
Red could see his hulking figure for a 
long time. Finally, the house, the 
palms, and the steel masts of Skeleton 
Key faded out in the low-flying scud. 
Toby concentrated on the wheel and 
was silent. They passed familiar 
buoys, and picked up the channel. 
Red could see the radio towers and_ 
the low skyline of Key West through 
the murk. Toby took the cruiser into 
the calm water of Garrison Bight, 
found a jetty, and cut the engine. 

“ll be waiting to read your story 
on our marine laboratory,” he said. 

“Maybe you won't like it. My hero 
won’t be a barnacle or a tropical sea 
worm.” 

“No?” 

“I don’t speak much Spanish,” said 
Red. “Just enough to know that Juan 
Equis means John X in English. That's 
a laugh, isn’t it?” 

“I’m not laughing,” said Toby. 

“Trying to convince me that I was 
out of my head after that crack on 
the skull, and was seeing imaginary 
people like Juan Equis—that’s another 
laugh. I have two clips in my scalp 
to prove it.” 
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Toby stared at him soberly. “What 
are your plans?” 

“I've seen John X before, or a pic- 
ture of him. He’s pretty big, isn’t he? 
I'm going to check our files until I 
find the right picture. [Il find it 
sooner or later. Then Ill write my 
story.” 

Toby sighed. “Suppose I save you 
the trouble.” \ 

Red looked at him suspiciously. 

“Juan Equis is a famous marine sci- 
entist,” said Toby quietly. “He is also 
a political refugee. Back in 1938 he 
was minister of science in a certain 
country of Central Europe. After the 
government fell, Juan disappeared.” 

Where does Esqueleto come in?” 

“Dad owned the island. He was an 
old friend, of Juan Equis’, perhaps the 
only man Juan could trust. Except 
Axel, the human watchdog. So dad 
started the marine lab, and Juan runs 
This 

Red frowned. “TI still don’t under- 
stand all the secrecy.” 

“That’s because you're an Amer- 
ican, Red. In some countries, being 
a political refugee is a matter of life 
and death.” 

“You mean he has enemies?” 

“Real ones. They would be pleased 
to hear that Juan is still alive, and 
sooner or later they will be around to 
pay him a visit—after you write your 
story and it is published in newspapers 
around the country.” 

Red gulped. “Why tell me then?” 

“Because you'll find out for yourself 
anyhow,” said Toby bitterly. “Juan 
was hiding last night after we knew 
you were on the island. He saw you 
fall. He picked you up, patched you, 
and carried you into the house. He 
was taking a chance. He’s a pretty 
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great guy, Red.” 

Toby started the engine. “His real 
name is Florian Vargas.” 

“Don't tell me all these things,” 
pleaded Red. ; 

“I just want to see what kind of 
fellow you are,” Toby smiled. “Good- 
bye, Red.” 

WarRREN WarpD was alone. Red 
crept in and sat down. 

“You hurt, Rodney?” demanded the 
editor, surveying the bandage. 

“No, sir, just a scratch,” said Red. 
“T guess I'll never be a real reporter, 
Mr. Ward. They have a marine lab 
out there. Very interesting, but no 
story.” 

“What do you think of Florian Var- 
gas?” inquired the editor innocently. 

Red stared at his boss. 

“I mean Juan Equis, of course,” 
said Warren Ward. 

“You know about—?” stuttered Red. 

“Yes. So does Dan, so does Eddie 
Merritt, and so do a few other people 
in town. We keep secrets here. As a 
matter of fact,” confessed the editor. 
“I'm Henry Hamilton’s agent in Key 
West. When you had your story 
hunch, I called Toby and told him to 
keep his eyes open.” 

“Why did you let me go out there, 
then?” 

“To find out what sort of reporter 
you are, Rodney, and a few other 
things about you. The important 
things. It’s a story, all right. A real 
story. You won't write it, and if you 
did, I wouldn’t print it. Congratula- 
tions! You're a good reporter, Red.” 

“Red” said Red. 

“Red,” said Warren Ward. 

Red grinned. “That’s my diploma,” 
he said. 
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